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A NEW APPLE PRODUCED BY CROSSING BEN DAVIS AND McINTOSH 


HE two varieties of apples, McIntosh and Ben Davis, at the side of the basket shown in the picture reproduced above, are the parents of the 

apple in the basket. This interesting hybrid was produced at the New York experiment station at Geneva during the summer of 1898, by fer- && 

tilizing the blossoms of Ben Davis with:the pollen from McIntosh. Several seedlings were secured as the result of this work and scions were ee ly 
top-grafted on bearing trees the spring of 1899. One of these produced considerable fruit in 1904. The specimens shown above were secured by ‘B! 
American Agriculturist’s camera at the winter meeting of the American institute. The fruit of the hybrid is rather large, resembling Ben Davis in i)" | 
shape, but the color is more like that of McIntosh, The flavor and quality are better than Ben Davis, although not equal to McIntosh. Itistoo P/A@ 
tart for dessert purposes, but may prove a desirable apple for cooking. It has not been tested long enough to determine its real merit. Ben Davis, i at 
at the right of the basket as you look at the picture, is one of the most valuable in the southwestern apple belt on account of its-productiveness and 4/\) hil 
early bearing habits. It has succeeded much better in southeastern New York than in the northern portions of the state. It is inferior to such vari- Li 1\\e\ - 

eties as Northern Spy, Jonathan, etc. It is an excellent tree on which to top-work tender varieties. The McIntosh, at the left, ranks among the a of 
very best dessert apples. It is desirable for both local market and fancy trade. It is usually handled to best advantage in small packages. 
Its season is October to November. The tree comes into bearing rather young, yielding good crops biennially, or light crops 
annually. It is worth testing wherever an apple of this type is desired, Its cultivation is on the increase in New York state. 
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“The Greyhound on Wheels” 
is the light-running 


ao NEW MOLINE 


In light-running qualities, The New Moline has distanced all competitors. 


So remarkable is its superiority in this respect, that we have adopted the 
swift greyhound as a part of our trade mark. 


We take just as much pride in the light draft of The New Moline, as we 
do in its durability and strength. 

































You can get the most work out of your team if 
they are hitched to a NEW MOLINE. 


New Moline wheels are specially solid and lasting. 


The Hubs areof Oak and thoroughly seasoned 
and mortised afterwards. The inside cupping fits 
the high collar of our skeins, so as to shut out every 
particle of dirt and dust. 


The cross section of hub and spokes shows how 
perfectly they are joined. The picture of dust-proof 
skeins tells its own story. 


The sectional view of skein, skein box and hub 
with spokes inserted, discloses the real secret of the 
light-running feature of The New Moline. 


We use the finest air-seasoned hardwood, and 
! reinforce our wagons throughout with heavyironing. 


The first Moline Wagon was built in 1854. It 
was not quite as handsome as the wagons we are 
turning out in 1906, but it was built by a wagon 
maker who knew his business, and put honest 
_ material and high-class workmanship into it. 


The same strict attention to every detail of 
construction that built the foundation of our present 
enormous business, is given to every wagon we turn 
out today. 

The reputation of The New Moline as a leader, 
has been gained by continual improvement. 






Rectional View a Skein. 
Skein Box and Hab with 
Spok 


If you want the most up-to-date 
and satisfactory wagon, get The 
New Moline. 

The leading dealer in yourtown 
is our agent. Call and see him, 

‘ or drop us a postal at once for our 
book on Wagons. 


NEW STEEL 
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AGRICULTURE 
Quality of Cheese in Export Trade. 





I was greatly interested in'a recent 
article in your journal telling of de- 
creasing cheese exports from this 
country and the steady increase of ex- 
ports from Canada. Is this due to in- 
ferior quality of America cheese? I 
find I have much difficulty in getting 
good cream cheese here.—[H. C. Bron- 
son, New Haven County, Ct. 

It is to some extent the belief that 
lessening cheese exports from the 
United States are due to higher prices 
at home, caused by the growing de- 
mand incident to rapidly increasing 
population. In fact, in his last an- 
nual report, Sec Gilbert of the Utica 
cheese board called attention to this 
fact, and stated that whereas in past 
years American markets were largely 
governed by prices abroad, the past 
few seasons the demand and supply 
in the United States has apparently 
absolutely ruled domestic prices. Yet 
exports from the United States ought 
to be much larger. 

Of course, Canadians take a some- 
what different view. Writing this 
journal, James Alexander, an exporter 
of Montreal says: “I consider the 
main cause of the changes in the ex- 
port cheese trade in America the fact 
that the home demand has increased 
so much in the United States that you 
have little to export. However, I be- 
lieve your people have not been quite 
as conscientious as the Canadians in 
supplying English markets with noth- 
ing but straight, full, cream cheese.” 

“I consider that your constantly 
growing home consumption of cheese 
and the using of milk in other indus- 
tries has had more to do with the 
shrinkage of your export trade than 
the quality of the article produced,” 
writes D. A. McPherson, another Mont- 
real exporter. “Of course Canada 
has in the past few years made pro- 
digious progress in the manufacturing 
of cheese, and in some parts of the 
country we might say that an almost 
perfect article is produced. Yet 
Uncle Sam is never backward where 
progress is concerned. As a rule, 
Canadian cheese now brings a 
premium over the American article in 
British markets.” 

Here is a bit of light on the situa- 
tion as gleaned from a consular re- 
port. The counsul states that the 
Canadian agent for Leeds and Hull 
suggests that cheese factories in Can- 
ada make their product softer and 
more crumbling than do Americans. 
It appears that Yorkshire consumers 
like that kind of cheese. best. 

Strong efforts are being made for 
the enactment of a national law in 
Canada licensing cheese and butter 
factories. The proposition is receiv- 
ing powerful support. There is a 
movement on foot to compel Canadian 
cheese makers to pass an examination, 
and to secure a certificate of capacity 
before they are qualified to have 
charge of a factory. Exporters say 
if this is made a law, as they believe 
it will eventually, it will prove a 
most important step. They believe it 
will tend to do away with the produc- 
tion of an inferior grade of cheese 
that is still turned out in some parts 
of the dominion. , 


CHEESE IMPORTS INTO THE U KE. 


{In cwts of 112 pounds, last three 
ciphers 000’s omitted.] 
Calyr TotImorts FromUS Canada Other 


1905 2.443 175 1,859 409 
1904 2,554 225 1,900 429 
1903 2,694 361 1,848 485 
1902 e 390 1,709 447 
1901 2,586 540 1,548 498 
1900 2,706 680 1,512 514 
1899 2,384 591 1,338 455 





Encouraging Hay Prospect—Gener- 
ally there are no discouraging reports 
regarding the new hay crop. In its is- 
sue of May 19, American Agriculturist 
detailed the situation in full, it ap- 
pearing that timothy meadows and 
pastures were for the most part in good 
shape, while clover was not so prom- 
ising. In portions of the west it was 
a trifle dry during the month just 
closed, but not enough so to materially 




































































injure the hay prospect. The late 
Michigan crop report shows the Clove 
acreage sowed this season as 93% « 
the 5-year average. Throughout 

state about 12% of clover 7 
have, or are being plowed up. An 

couraging item to farmers is the a 
tinued strength of the market for - 
hay. Chicago quotations for ol 
timothy range $14 to $15, ana BR - 
$20 to $21 = 


Basket and Question an 


Wire Fence Guarantee— 7 Fr , New 
Jersey: In reply to your inquiry 
galvanization of wire fur fence val 
poses, we give the following from D, 

L. Cushman of United States ae 
partment of agriculture “Tt 7 


me adow 





not be possible for us to make je 
fications as to what a nanufi nate 
ought to furnish to purc i isers of al 
or as to the galvanization of Pre 
Purchasers, whether farmer rs op 


others, have a perfect right to get to, 
gether in their organizations and dig. 


cuss the question and make what 
specifications they wish Telephone 
and telegraph companies do not hesi. 
tate to make specifications for th 
wire which they purchase, and the 
manufacturers are obliged to meet 
those specifications if they want to get 


the business.”’ 





The Clover Root Borer—F. w. N,, 





Maryland: We do not know that the 
clover root borer has ever been dis. 
covered in Maryland. Infested plants 
begin dying in patches late in June as 
soon as the hay crop is removed. If 
there is much rain during this period 
the weakened plants may ntinue to 
live until winter, but usually die be 
fore’ spring. The only preventive 
measure yet tried that gives any 
promise of success is summer fallow- 
ing as soon as the hay has been re. 
moved. The insects do not migrate 
from one clover root to another and 
if the meadow is broken up, turning 
the roots up to the hot sun and winds, 


they wither and die, leaving no sup- 
ply of food for the insects This 








measure, together with the practice 
of allowing clover fields to stand only 
two years, would soon reduce the pest 
in any community. No trouble seems 
to occur in pastures. 

Intensive Farming—A. B., Pennsyl- 
vania: A complete story of the most 
remarkable dairy farm in the world, 
that of the Rev J. D. Detrich, who 
kept 26 head of dairy cattle on 15 
acres, is described in our new book 
just issued under the title of Profitable 
Dairying. This book contains a store 
of information that should be in the 
hands of every man and woman or 
who has a cow. Sent postpaid for 75 
cents. 

Kafir Corn and Cowpeas—F. A. W, 
New York: Kafir corn has been 
grown in an experimental! way at the 
Cornell university experiment station. 
In seasons with a norma! amount of 
heat very satisfactory crops are se- 
cured, but not better than are secured 
of the ordinary varieties of corn. The 
superiority of kafir corn over ordinary 
corn is manifested only under condi- 
tions where there is not enough mois 
ture to produce a good crop of maiz 
Under such conditions of deficient 
moisture supply the kafir corn will 
frequently outyield maize, but where 
maize is a reasonably certain crop 
there. seems to be little occasion for 
introducing kafir corn.—[Prof J. L 
Stone. 








Vehicles at a Low Price—The 4é- 
vertising of the Anderton Mfg Co of 
Cincinnati must be making a strong 
appeal to our readers. The kind of 
vehicles they make, together with the 


prices and liberal selling terms seem 
somewhat extraordinary. Anderton 
vehicles are not cheap vehicles ™ 
the sense of being shoddy or unsub- 
stantial. Their vehicles go out for 
30 days’ trial; that is, for 50 days of 
real, free trial, with no money paid, no 


deposit, no notes given. Even after the 
bargain is made, the guarantee of the 
company follows the vehicle for two 
full years. If any defect should de 
velop in that time the company agrees 
to make it good or return the purchas® 
money. Send for the company’s 
vehicle catalog and look it through 
carefully. 
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FEEDING HOGS FOR PROFIT 
M. H, VAUGHN, LOGAN COUNTY, 0. 

The article in American Agriculturist, on Page 
360, on Feeding hogs for profit, by M. H. 
Vaughn, is of special interest to me. I would 
be much pleased to see it supplemented by him 
or another well qualified, as to actual expe- 
riences in carrying on the hog growing indus- 
try successfully without skim milk; for this 
seems indispensable, when by hog growing the 
main income of a farm is expected. I would 
also like to know whether Mr Vaughn raises 
two litters of pigs per annum or more, in the 
sense of endeavoring to breed his sows with 
as little intermission as feasible. I have been 
in search of data as to average total cost per 
annum of feeding a sow compared with that of 
feeding a cow for the same period, but find 
nothing reliable-—[Charles Reynolds. 

Skim milk has its place in building animal 
tissue in hogs as.in other animals. The only 
element of importance in skim milk is the 
casein or solid substance which forms about 
10% of pure milk. This element is a muscle 
producer and being easily digested makes it 
a favorite feed for young pigs. After weaning 
time a-carefully prepared balanced ration will 
bring almost the same results. The farmers 
who keep dairy cows use the separator and 
feed the blue milk to their hogs to avoid waste. 

I have used skim milk for pigs and fattening 
hogs and appreciate highly its value as a ration, 
but economy tells me not to put myself to 
the expense of keeping a herd of cows to produce 








For Week Ending June 2, 1906. 


the milk or to buy it from anyone for a like pur- 
pose, as the expense would make a deep cut 
in my profit account. A balanced ration is all 
that a pig needs after weaning and he will 
grow and do well. By a balanced ration, I 
mean muscle, fat and bone Tiduier foods. 
Hog growers in Ohio are having excellent re- 
sults without the use of skim milk as a special 
feed. 

My plan is to raise two litters of pigs yearly. 
The strain on the physical constitution of the 
sow is too great to require more than that. 
A sow will only live about half of her required 
number of days as a healthy breeder. Too fre- 
quent breeding also tells on the pigs. About the 
third or fourth litter, immaturity, runts, sick- 
ness, weak legs and a great train of ills will 
come as a consequence of overtaxing the re- 
productive organs of the sow. 

I had a brood sow in 1902 that farrowed 
and raised two litters of pigs of ten each. By 
careful selection of brooders the above result 
may be verified by any hog raiser. I bred so 
that the first litter of pigs came about March 
1, and the second about September 1. I had 
my first litter ready for market by Thanksgiv- 
ing and my second litter by the following May. 
My plan of feeding was as follows: I took one- 
half ton of the best clover hay and ground it 
into clover meal; this can be done on a good feed 
grinder. I ground 40 bushels ear corn, then 





Number 22 


purchased a quarter ton middlings I mixed 
equal quantities, by measurement, of corn meal 
and middlings with twice the quantity of clover 
meal. Prepared enough in this way for one 
day’s ration. I then poured boiling water or 
slops over the mixture, so as to make a thin 
mush, stirred well and gave the pigs just 
what they would eat up clean. 

I let the sow run with the pigs and eat the 
same ration while nursing. After weaning I 
separated the sow and pigs. Let the pigs run 
on grass as long as it will last. Continue this 
mixture during the growing season. About five 
weeks before market day, cut off half the clover 
and use equal quantities of the three feeds. 
This will round up the hogs for market by 
the addition of fat. 

I fed very soft material early in the season, 
but toward the last, I used just enough hot 
water to make a crumbly dough. I gave the 
hogs plenty of clean water in a separate trough 
and slack and salt, a pint of salt to a bushel 
of slack, where they could eat when they wanted 
it. I fed and watered regularly, keeping every- 
thing about the pens clean and sweet and never 
went to bed feeling that anything was wrong. 

Now what are the profits? Ten hogs, weight 
3000 pounds, at 5 cents, made $150. Expenses 
one-half ton clover hay, $4; one-half ton mid- 
dlings, $10; 40 bushels corn at 40 cents, $16, 
making a total of $30. Thus leaving me a profit 
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ENGLISH SHIRE MARE AND FOAL POSSESSING GOOD FORM 


This mare, Blythwood Guelder Rose, has a long string of show ring prizes to her credit. J 
cup at the Royal Lancaster last year, the cup being valued at $250. The mare also beat out all competitors at the 1904 Peterboro fair, and took 


first and championship at the Royal agricultural society show last season. 
Her foal, pictured above, was.«sired by a London champion stallion. 


shire show. 


Among them might be mentioned first and special 


In 1903, Blythwood Guelder Rose won the blue ribbon at the London 
The mare has all the characteristics of a typical draft horse 


and stands as an object lesson to those American farmers who erroneously imagine a good stallion is all that is required to make a perfect colt. 


The contour of the Blythwood Guelder Rose foal indicates how, strongly the dam’s éharacteristics are transferred to the offspring. 


————————————————————————————————————— 
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of $120. I obtained like results from the sec- 
ond litter, making grand total of $240. 

The following was the ration of one first- 
class Jersey cow: One and one-half tons clover 
hay, $12.25; 50 shocks fodder at 15 cents, $7.50; 
one ton chop feed, $20; 25 pounds salt, 25 cents; 
no oil meal was used with Jersey stock, making 
a total of $40. This cow gave an average of 
four gailons milk per day in spring and sum- 
mer season and three gallons in fall and winter, 
or an average of 3% gallons for 45 weeks; al- 
lowing seven weeks for calving. We milked 
1010 gallons at 15 cents, returning $151.50, and 
one calf at $10, making a total of $161. De- 
profits from the sow and two litters were just 
double that received from the cow. This speaks 
well for swine feeding. 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATING SOY BEANS 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

Like the cowpea, the soy bean wants warm 
weather in which to grow and it occupies 
about the same time in coming to maturity. 
The smaller dwarf varieties will mature in 90 
days or less from the date 
of planting, but the time re- 
quired for the larger sorts is 
from 120 to 140 days. 

The uses of the soy bean are 
somewhat similar to those of the 
cowpea. It may be grown to fur- 
nish grazing for cattle, sheep or 
swine, but in providing food for 
swine it has highest adaptation, 
although when thus grown and 
harvested by the swine, the 
grain produced is the only part 
utilized. It is also grown to 
furnish hay and grain for stock. 
In some localities its highest use 
has been found in growing it for 
the silo. When made into silage 
along with corn it adds protein 
to the feed. It is also an excel- 
lent renovator of the soil. 

PLACE IN ROTATION. 

It may be given any place in 
the rotation, but it usually comes 
in best after some winter crop 
has been grazed down and in 
some instances after it has been 
harvested. In the northern 
states it may come after winter 
rye has been grazed down. In 
the central and southern states 
it may be made to come after any 
winter cereal has been harvested. 
The soy bean will grow on a wide range of soils. 
However, it wants more fertile soil than will 
answer for the cowpea.’ It would not be wise to 
sow it on poor lands without the applica- 
tion of some kind of fertilizer. It grows 
well on nearly all the soils of the prai- 
rie region and it wiil do reasonably well 
on clays. 

VARIETIES TO PLANT. 

Far north in the United States varieties 
known as the Early Dwarf and the Extra Early 
Dwarf are among the best to grow. They may 
answer well to furnish gleaning for swine and 
also to fertilize the land when grown as a catch 
crop, as it were, in the summer season. Fur- 
ther south, the two varieties known as the Early 
Yellow and the Medium Early Green are among 
the best. The former is a favorite in Kansas 
and the latter in Massachusetts. The Medium 
Late Green and the Medium Late Black will grow 
nicely further south. The Early Green and 


Early Yellow, both grow large enough to admit 
of putting them into the silo. 
When the ground has been weil mellowed 





and the crop is wanted for pasture in the green 
form, or for hay or manure, it may be broad- 


casted or planted in rows. When wanted mainly 
for the grain, the seed is put in rows with the 


grain drill more commonly, but sometimes with 
the corn planter or ordinary bean planter. In 
growing the small varieties, the rows may be 
as near as 24 inches. The largest varieties 
call for a distance between the rows of not 
less than 3 feet. The plants in the row will 
bear growing thickly, as the habit of growth 
is upright. The distance between the plants 
may vary from 2 to 5 or 6 inches, ac- 
cording to the size of the plants. The 
amount of seed used per acre is seldom more 
than one bushel and seldom less than half a 
bushel. 6 

When once started, soy beans are hardy 
plants. They will stand being run over with 
a weeder or light harrow after they are up, with- 
out taking much harm. But one or the other 
of these implements ought to be used on them 
just before they appear, and then, if necessary, 
once after they are up. Later the corn culti- 
vators may be kept going until the season of 





FLOOR PLAN OF FERN CREST DAIRY BARN 


bloom. With careful attention to the cultiva- 
tion, hand hoeing may not be necessary. The 
cultivation thus given very effectively summer 
fallows the soil. 


Give Cows a Vacation—I usually give my 
cows a rest of six to eight weeks between the 
time of drying them up and freshening and 
during that period I feed largely of foods that 
are nourishing, strengthening and medicinal. 
Since adopting this method, I have not had any 
trouble with my cows at calving time, either by 
having inflamed udders or by their retaining 
afterbirths, or otherwise except possibly to help 
give birth where the labor is extremely painful 
or of long duration. If the calf is one that I 
wish to raise for dairy purposes, I immediately 
take it away from the mother and place it-in 
another barn and away from the dairy and give 
it a thorough rubbing with dry straw. When 
it becomes fairly dry, I take from the mother 
her first milk and feed all that I can possibly 
force the calf to take.—-[N. E. A. Smithers, St 
Lawrence, County, N Y. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 






AN INTERESTING SOUTHERN DAIRY FARM 


Fern Crest dairy farm in Washington county, 
Ga, belonging to Dr Wiliam Rawlings, is one 
of the finest establishments of the kind in the 
south. The farm contains 1300 acres, 500 of 
which are under cultivation. The principal 
crops grown are corn, oats, rye, hay, peas, amber 
cane, bur clover, the vetches, potatoes, cotton, 
etc. The remainder of this plantation is in 
Bermuda grass, which is extensively used for 
pastures. Plenty of pure spring water is sup- 
plied in every field. The output from some of 
the springs has been estimated at 98,000 gallons 
per day. 

The model dairy, which is new and modern 
in every particular, is a three-room building, 
two rooms of which are above ground and one 
beneath, with cement floors, perfect drainage 
and supplied with all modern machinery and 
appliances, such as engines, turbine separator, 
butter fat tester, steam for heating and steriliz- 
ing, hot and cold water, sterilizing apparatus, 
scalding and rinsing vats, cooling vats, ripen- 
ing vats, churn and worker com- 
bined, butter press, thermome- 
ters, shipping cases for 
and butter, scales, etc. 

The dairy, with the manager’s 
two-story residence and nine 
cottages for employees, are locat- 
ed in a beautiful grove of large 
oak and nut trees, thoroughly 
sodded with Bermuda grass, and 
gently sloping from the center 
in every direction, affording the 
most perfect natural drainage 
possible. The barn is sanitary in 
the highest degree. It is round 
and thoroughly lighted and ven- 
tilated. The outer wall is of 
heaviest canvas cloth, which in 
hot weather is raised to the roof, 
and lowered in cold weather, 
thereby making in hot weather 
practically a pavilion and in win- 
ter protecting the herd thorough- 
ly from the cold. 

The barn floor is of cement, 
and is shaped with inclines and 
falls, so that a glass of water 
emptied on any part of it will 
immediately find its way into one 
cr more of the 14 sewer traps 
and through them into the laby- 
rinth of sewers under the floor, 
and finally into a cement vat in 
the center of the fertilizer house 300 feet away. 
Through this system all the liquid is carried 
constantly and quickly from the barn. Dr 
Rawlings considers this far superior to gutters 
behind the cattle. 

An eight-horse power engine is located in 
the barn. It furnishes power to make electric 
lights for the barn, dairy and other purposes. 
Besides it is also used for cutting the feed and 
silage crops to fill the immense silo, holding 
1000 tons in the center of the barn. There are 
two systems of water supply, one just on the 
cement floor, supplying the drinking basins and 
one overhead, supplying water with pressure 
to tlush the floors daily. The barn floors are 
kept scrupulously clean by sweeping, scrubbing 
and flushing daily. 

Guernsey blood is used entirely on this farm. 
All the bulls are pure-bred and of the best 
strains in the United States. Standing at the 
head is the magnificent bull, Prince of Wales, 
who is a blood relative of the late Mary Mar- 
shall, who stood first at the great test of breeds 
at the Pan-American. The herd now consists 


cream 











The richness in color and the 


of 215 head. 
deliciousness in flavor of the products of this 
farm have captivated the eye and taste of all 
who have ever used its firm, yellow butter and 


its perfectly flavored milk. Fern Crest dairy 
was not the outgrowth of a fad or a hobby, 
but was a cold business proposition. Southern 
cities demanded pure, fresh, clean, sanitary 
milk, cream and butter. Georgia could produce 
it. The thousands of dollars expended in the 
purchase of the farm, herd, buildings and ma- 
chinery was a necessity and its products are the 
results. This large investment was not made 
for a day, but for a lifetime. Hence its busi- 
ness motto is success, and to succeed it is 
necessary to produce the best. 


HARVESTING OATS AND WHEAT 


COLON C. LILLIE, MICHIGAN. 

There are a number of reasons why cereals in 
this section of the country should be harvested 
as soon as possible after they are practically 
matured. In some states, California for in- 
stance, wheat can be allowed to stand after 
it is ready for harvesting for weeks at a time 
without serious damage to the 


FARM AND BARN 


shelling in harvesting is also reduced to a min- 
imum when the oats are harvested as soon as 
it can be done without danger. The same argu- 
ment stands with regard to loss from storm 
with oats as with wheat, only the loss to oats 
is liable to be more serious because they are 
more liable to lodge than wheat. The safest 
rule then in harvesting both of these crops 
in this climate is to do it as soon as possible 
after they have reached the proper stage of de- 
velopment. 


METHOD OF HARVESTING. 


In this part of the country on land that has 
been cleared of stumps, there is only one proper 
way to harvest cereals, and that is with the 


modern self-binder. The area devoted to these 
crops is not sufficient to warrant the use of 


the header or the combined harvester and 
thresher, which system is only practicable in the 
great wheat sections of the west and northwest. 
For instance, in the sections where live stock 
husbandry is extensively practiced, the straw 
is of great importance, not only as a partial 
roughage food for certain kinds of stock, but 
the farmer needs every bit of it for bedding in 
practically caring for his stock, and as an ab- 
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them firmly on 


the 
over. 
hav- 


taking pains to set 
butts, so that they will not fall 
Then set two bundles on either side, 
ing them alternate with the three bundles 
set up in pairs. Then place a bundle on either 
end of the shock. Now complete the shock 
by capping it with two bundles, taking pains 
to select two good capping- sheaves for this 
purpose. Spread top and butt of the cap sheaf 
producing a sort of a fan shape, placing it on 
the top of the bundles with the butt of sheaf at 
the end of the shock. The heads of the cap 
sheaves thus will be in the center of the shock. 
If a little pains is taken in shocking and cap- 
ping, a shock can be built that will protect 
tlre major portion of the grain from the hot 
rays of the sun and also from an ordinary 
shower of rain. I have known grain to stand 
in shocks put up in this way for several weeks 
without injury. 
THRESHING SMALL GRAINS. 

It is seldom that one gains anything in this 
climate by attempting to thresh from the shock. 
The weather is too treacherous. I have known 
farmers to lose a lot of money by attempting 
to thresh from the rains. The 

crew has to wait until it dries off. 


shock. It 





‘grain or straw. - In that climate 
there is no great danger of rains 
or wind storms doing damage. 
Here, however, every day that 
this crop is allowed to stand 
after it is fit to cut is at consid- 
erable risk to the value of the 
crop. Severe storms may occur 
which will lodge it'and in many 
instances continued wet weather 
has caused the sprouting of the 
grain and damage to the straw, 
which, in many instances, have 
been quite serious to the farmer. 

When the berry of the wheat 
is too hard to be crushed between 
the thumb and finger and can 
still be dented by the thumb nail, 
it can be harvested any time and 
the sooner it is done the less 
risk there is. Some have carried 
this early harvesting to ex- 
tremes, cutting their wheat be- 
fore it was fit. They say it is 
safe to cut the wheat when it 
can readily be crushed between 
the thumb and finger, but analy- 
sis goes to show that wheat harvested in this 
stage does not usually hold out in weight, nei- 
ther does it contain as high a food value as when 
harvested a few days later. Experiments also 
show that there is no particular gain to the 
food value of the berry to have it left until 
it becomes very hard and flinty. As a matter 
of fact, besides the loss in shelling, due to 
handling overripe wheat, there is a slight loss 
in its food value by being allowed to stand too 
long. If cut at just the right stage, the berry 
will absorb some nourishment from the straw 
after it is cut, but it is not safe to cut it until 
the time, as stated above, when it is too hard to 
be crushed between the thumb and finger, but 
can yet be crushed with the thumb nail. 


It is a great mistake to allow oats to stdnd 
until they become dead ripe. Oat straw is of 
considerable value as a food for live stock, if 
the crop is harvested before it becomes dead 
Like the berry of the wheat, oats will 
absorb nourishment from the straw when har- 
vested somewhat green, and the berry. will 
properly develop, while the straw will be of 
much more value to the farmer than it would be 
if allowed to become overripe. The loss from 





south. 
{t is 


ripe. 


thoroughly 


a large recreation hall. 
ther details about this interesting place, see article in this issue. 





A UNIQUE DAIRY BARN IN GEORGIA 


This is one of the largest and most complete dairy barns any place in the 


It is 151 feet in diameter and 69 feet high, at the highest point. 
is open around the outer 
edge, as shown in our illustration, but can be closed with a heavy canvas 
cloth. This is lowered only during cold weather. 
this immense building is practically a pavilion. 
milch cows, besides many hospital stalls, calf and 
For the general floor plan, see diagram. 


lighted and ventilated. It 


bull 


sorbent for liquid manure, so that this valu- 
able element may be saved and applied to the 
land. 

Where cereals are harvested as soon as they 
have reached -the proper development, it is 
quite necessary that they be shocked and 
allowed to cure somewhat in the shock before 
being threshed or stored in stacks or barns. 
In my opinion, it always pays to take a great 
deal of pains in shocking. I don’t believe in 
the long shock formed by setting bundles in 
pairs. The idea in shocking grain should be 
to protect from the elements as much as pos- 
sible and to permit of the slow curing in the 
shock. 

In our moist climate the bundles should not 
be allowed to lie upon the ground longer than 
is necessary. They absorb moisture from the 
soil, which not only injures the berry, but dam- 
ages the straw, both for feed and as an absorb- 
ent for liquid manure. The only safe way is 
to have the grain all in the shoek at night, 
every day. The shock should be round, com- 
pact, and it always pays to top with cap 
sheaves. ~The proper way to build a shock 


of grain is to set up six bun@lés* in’ pairs, 


During the hot season 
It contains 210 stalls for 
pens, 


There is danger of beginning be- 
fore the grain is thoroughly dry, 
because everybody is anxious to 
complete the job. The result is 


serious loss. The safest and 
best way is to have ample barn 
storage, so the grain can be 
hauled when properly cured 


and stored in barns, when it can 
be threshed at one’s convenience. 
There is always more or less 
waste in threshing out of doors. 
The shelled grain that gets onto 
the ground is practically all lost, 
while in the barn nearly every 
kernel can be saved. The loss in 
threshing when grain is too 
damp is not all in the berry. The 
straw is musty and is not nearly 
as valuable as when perfectly 
dry. 
STORE STRAW IN BARN. 

When one hasn’t the barn ca- 

pacity, the next best way is to 





as well aS draw and store in well-made 
For fur- : : 

stacks until threshed. The straw 

is getting to be of so much im- 

portance in the dairy districts that where a 


barn is not available, it pays to stack the grain 
outside the barn, so that when threshed, the 
straw can be run directly into the barn or shed 
to be used for bedding. On my own farm I 
am building a large addition to my dairy barn 
and one object is to have ample storage capac- 
ity for straw. It bothers me to get straw for 
bedding. It is a very important question with 
the dairyman. One load of straw stored in a 
good, dry barn is worth three loads out in 
stacks. As a matter of fact, I would materially 
reduce the grain area on my farm if I could 
solve the problem of bedding without growing 
the straw. It is next to impossible to buy 
straw for bedding in this country. 


Profitable Market Poultry originates with 
the breeder of pure-bred stock. No one knows 
this better than the market poultryman, hence 
the increasing demand for pure-bred stock by 
farmers. Such stock matures sooner, lays ear- 
lier and more abundantly, fattens quicker, 
weighs more, sells better and for more money 
than scrub birds. No wonder the mongrel is 
losing in popularity: 








No. 629%. Combination Top Busey with Bike 
Gear. ce complete with extra stick seat, 058.50, 
As good as sells for 625, more. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third of 
acentury. We ship for examination and ap- 
proval and guarantee safe delivery. You 
are out nothing if not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. We ere the largest manu- 
facturers tn the world selling to the con- 
sumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for 
large free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
Elkhart, 
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689, Banner Spring Concord Style Wagon. 
rs Se @40. yo aeed as seils for $25. more, 














Let Us Send You ~~ 


3 Our Book. 


about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
.you « lot of work and make you a )otof money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
-——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 

Ba rter llions sold. Spokes united to the 

hub. Can't work loose. A set of our wheels will 
your old wagon new. Catalogue 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 










Fertilizers for Contest Crops, 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





When fertilizers are applied, it is 
usually when preparing the ground, 
and in some instances when putting in 
the seed, sometimes fertilizers are ap- 
plied at both seasons, It will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to Know how much 
additional fertilizer can be used while 
| the crop is growing, so as to give back 
| to the farmer a profit on the expendi- 
, ture incurred. This could be told ex- 
| actly, if the farmer had an equal area 
| of corn growing beside the contest 
acre, treated in every way similarly, 

except that né fertilizer was applied 
| after the planting of the seed. 

Of course as a rule, the greatest 
benefit will come to the crop from the 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers 
| after the crop has started. How 
many applications will be beneficial, 
it will be interesting to note. Also 
the amounts that may be applied at 
a time.’ Soon after the plants begin 
to germinate it is questionable if the 
nitrogen applied should extend to the 
center of each row. 

By the time of the second applica- 
tion, where a second application is 
made, the roots of the corn plants will 
then have extended so as to ramify 
all portions of the soil near the sur- 
| face. Of course, as is generally known, 
| the applications are preferably made 
| in a@ damp time. -In the absence of 
| rainfall, the fertilizer will come sooner 
|} in contact with the rootlets of the 
corn or with some of them, when cul- 
tivation follows soon after each appli- 
cation. 

FERTILIZING FOR WINTER WHEAT. 

In the coming winter wheat contests 
a fine opportunity is offered for the 
fertilization of the land. Where farm- 
yard manure is used, it may readily 
be incorporated in the soil. The time 
for preparation is ample in which to 
do this. Where commercial! fertilizers 




















SILOS 


Harder Silos make dairying profit- 


able. Used by U. S. Government. 
Recommended | by the best dairymen 
everywhere. Continuous opening 


front with air-tight doors, Cypress, 
White Pine, White Hemlock. 
Filli Machinery, 
ers, Horse and Dog Powers, 
hreshers. Send for catalogs. 
HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Manure 































“‘anderton” Vehieies and Harness direct from fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 


A REAL FREE TRIAL 












re wind elevators for any Rowe 

rom 4to 12 H. P. bay Cut or hred 

green or ary foe ler end elevate 
our trial proposition. . 





WE ARE HEAD- 

QUARTERS#for Cow 

Peas, Soja and 

8 Velvet Beans, Sor. 

Sums: Millet Seed 

and all peemees ae. bo for —— 

“Wood's Crop Speci ving timely infor- 
mation about a fascists Seeds. 


T. W. Woed & Sons, Seedsmen, Richmond, Ya. 


are used, they may be applied just be- 
fore the grain is sown and during the 
last touches that are being given to 
the preparation of the soil. With 
those nitrogenous in character, how- 
ever, it would seem wise to have them 
come near to the rootlets of the 
young plants, and to accomplish this, 
they could be applied as closely as is 
practicable, in conjunction with the 
sowing or subsequently. 
STRENGTH IN YOUNG PLANTS, 


It is always a decided advantage to 
have young plants strong when they 
start thus, as on the principle that 
to those who have, much more will 
be given, they have increased power 
to gather food from the soil. The 
roots are stronger than those of other 
plants and reach out further. The 
rootlets are more numérous. Both 
have greater power to secure nutri- 
ents in the soil, and, in consequence, 
the young plants are soon made strong 
and are so made capable of better 
resisting the influences of winter 
weather, 


Producing Excellent Cabbage. 








Experiments at the Maine agricul- 
tural college show that the large seeds 
produce larger and better heads than 
small seed. In transplanting, always 
choose a cloudy day if possible, and if 
the soil is dry, make a hole with a 
round pointed stick and pour in about 
one gill of water, and put plant in 
the ground up to the first leaves, pack- 
ing the wet soil or mud firmly about 
the roots. Plants seldom wilt when thus 
treated, and this method is much pref- 
erable to planting immediately after a 
rain. £ 

When grown for market, cabbage 
are usually disposed of soon after 
harvest. There is a great tendency in 
cabbage to rot if not properly stored. 
The heads should never be allowed to 
go into storage when wet, nor should 
they be handled when frozen. Best 
results will be secured if the heads 
are stored before they reach full ma- 
turity, and while a little soft. Cabe- 





FIELD AND TRUCK CROPS 





bage keep well in a cold, damp cellar, 
stored in shallow bins about 4 feet 
wide. Another way is to bury the 
heads in sand or “heel them in” in 
the cellar. When the crop is stored 
outdocrs, the heads should be placed 
down in long, narrow trenches and 
covered over with straw and dirt deep 
enough to prevent serious freezing. 
The secret of successful storing of cab- 
bage is to keep the heads cool and 
moist, but not wet. The stumps 
should always be left on, except when 
the crop is stored in bins. 

Early Jersey Wakefield is one of 
the best early market varieties. It 
matures in §0 to 100 days and has 
pointed heads. Early Winningstadt 
is another variety with a very solid 
head. It ranks among the first in 
quality and is well suited for 
the home garden. 





Cucumbers on the Farm. 
H, E. COLBY, IOWA. 





The cultivating may be done with 
one horse and the small plow or with 
the regular corn plow. As soon as 
the vines begin to run_ cultivation 
should be stopped if possible, for it is 
not a good plan to disturb the tender, 
growing shoots. If the field is kept 
free from weeds up to this time there 
will be little chance for them to grow 
afterward for the vines will cumplete- 
ly cover the ground very soon after 
they begin to run. Should a few weeds 
persist in coming up they may be 
earefully pulled without harm to the 
vines. 

Usually cucumbers are quite free 
from disease, the two greatest pests 
being mildew and a small insect that 
sometimes comes in swarms, attack- 
ing all kinds of green vines. These in- 
sects can usually be killed or driven 
away by sprinkling the vines with 
wood ashes. The mildew which is 
much less common requires more 
drastic treatment. This disease attacks 
the foliage, causing the leaves to turn 
yellow and fall off. Spraying with 
some fungicide such as bordeaux mix- 
ture or potassium sulphide, will us- 
ually prevent mildew provided the ap- 
plication is made promptly enough. 
The under side of the leaves must be 
thoroughly sprayed as that is where 
the disease most frequently starts. 


Bean Growing Extensive in California. 


JOHN ISAAC. 





[A subscriber to American Agricul- 
turist asks what kind of beans are 
grown in California? Are they heavy 
or light pickers? -By this we mean, 
do they average many bad beans to 
the bushel when harvested?] 

Among the many important agricul- 
tural products of California not the 
least are beans, and very large areas 
are devoted to their culture in dif- 
ferent portions of the state, the prin- 
cipal section being in Ventura coun- 
ty, where bean growing is the most 
important of the agricultural in- 
dustries. 

California is largely a state of spe- 
cialties, and we find one section al- 
most exclusively devoted to the pro- 
duction of one thing and another to 
the production of something else. It 
is so with beans. It is many years 
since it was discovered that beans 
gave excellent returns in portions of 
Ventura county, and the profits made 
from them induced others in the same 
county, to go into bean growing, until 
Ventura became the great bean sec- 
tion of the Pacific coast. From Ven- 
tura the industry has spread north 
and south, until beans in large quan- 
tities are produced in very many of 
the California counties, Ventura still 
holding its place as the great center 
of the industry. 

SOIL FOR BEANS. 

The best land for this crop is found 
in the coast counties where the soil 
is very deep, containing a large per- 
centage of humus; the climate mild; 
the air carrying a great deal of mois- 
ture and the soil itself retentive of 








moisture. Beans are planted 




















as possible in the spring, whe ill an 
danger from frost is over and, a pe 
rule, are not irrigated, the larger pe 4 un 
of this crop being grown from wal W. 
ural rainfall. There is usually a pa 
rain after the first part of May, wn; 7 thi 
is very, advantageous to the ; onal tr 
as the beans ripen and can jjo har * 
vested at any time without q a ha 
of being caught in a storm. —_ wi 
All varieties ‘of beans are Produceg 
here, the lima being the favorite j at 
the principal bean sections This um 
year, 1905, there has been an a - 
_usually heavy demand for thi bean o 
and already the crop is well nigh all ” 
marketed. Bayos’ fdllow close to the ap 
limas, and the large whites ang small = 
whites are next in order. Beside a 
these all other varieties are ¢ n to ” 
a greater or less extent. ad 
QUALITY OF THE Crop. m! 
The condition of the crop depends al 
largely upon the season. With abun. bo 
dant rainfall at the time, or soon after un 
planting, the ground well upplied be 
with moisture during the growing seg. af 
son, very large crops are larvested gi 
and always of superior quality. In the th 
drier seasons the beans are lighter an 
J 
but, as a rule, the California bean jg bo 
very heavy. As stated above, the limas bu 
are largely produced in Ventura an 
county, while the other commercial as 
varieties are grown extensively op Ja! 
the islands and delta lands of the th 
San Joaquin and Sacremento rivers, te 
where the output is enormous. Be. in 
sides these, beans are grown in Butte be 
county, Sonoma and other counties of 
northern California, while they are a ar 
very important crop in portions of be 
Los Angles and Orange counties. te 
or m 
Cultivating Late Potatoes. fn 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN. ~ 
As soon as the potatoes are planted m 
the ‘harrow can be started and har- a 
row thoroughly once a week until the ty 
potatoes are up high enough to follow ie 
the rows with a two-horse cultivator, of 
After that, cultivate as often as is fr 
practicable, deeply at first, and shal- Ww 
lower as the season advances, until ti 
the vines are too large to allow the hi 
cultivator to pass over them. Some, es 
at last time cultivating use moldboard 
teeth and throw some dirt up on the b 
hill around the stalks. This may pre- th 
vent the potatoes growing up out of p tr 
the ground where they may be dam- ty 
aged by sunburning. It is necessary te 
only with those varieties that grow in e 
a bunch in the middle of the hill. a 
Where hilling is not required, level it 
cultivation is considered the better fi 
plan. The moisture from rains can be 


held where the potatoes are benefited 
by it. During a dry season, moisture 
does not escape as rapidly by 
the hilling process. When the level 
culture plan is followed, seed should 
be planted deeper than if it is the in- 
tention to hill or ridge up the rows. 


—_ 


Crop Yields for 1905—In an agri- 


as 





cultural bulletin just issued by the 
passenger department of the Union 
Pacific railroad, the principal crop 
yields of the states and territories 
tributary to that railroad are noted. 
The bulletin covers 17 states and ter 
ritories west of the Mississippi river 
six of which are in the territory of 
the Southern Pacific and 11 on the 
Union Pacific and its auxiliaries. These 
11 states, only a few years ago, were 
comparatively an unproductive vildere 
ness. ow they are the major portion 
of the granary of the world. The 


statistics are compiled from sgovert- 
ment reports and are wonderfully use 
ful. This bulletin shows that on 50, 
249,151 acres, $909,715,508 worth of 
produce was raised during the year 
just past. This pamphlet and any of 
the others issued by the Union Pacifie 
may be secured on application to any 
Union Pacific agent or to the general 
passenger agent,~E. L. Lomax of 
Omaha, Neb. 
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How to Control Bitter-Rot of Apples. 





summarizing the results obtained 
land considering the fact that the ex- 
. riments were made during a season 

nisually favorable to bitter-rot, Prof 
“ M. Scott of the United States de- 
artment of agriculture concludes 
Dot pitter-rot can be completely con- 
trolled by proper applications of bor- 
geaux, 93.8 to 98.9% of sound fruit 
paving been saved by such treatment, 
while the checks rotted completely. 

Four applications, when made just 
at the right time, are sufficient to con- 
trol the disease satisfactorily, but in 
order to be sure of covering the in- 
fection periods one or two additional 
applications may be necessary. The 
applications should be made at inter- 
yals of two weeks, beginning about six 
weeks after the trees bloom. It is nec- 
essary to spray the trees thoroughly, 
coating the fruit on all sides with fine 
mist-like applications. 

For the treatment of bitter-rot 
alone, spray the trees thoroughly with 
pordeaux at intervals of two weeks 
until five applications have been made, 
beginning not later than forty days 
after the petals have fallen; in Vir- 
ginia usually about June 10 to 15. For 
the combined treatment of apple scab 
and bitter-rot, spray the trees with 
pordeaux just before they bloom here, 
put after the cluster buds have opened 
and exposed the flower buds; as soon 
as the petals fall; a week or ten days 
Jater; and about 40 to 50 days after 
the shedding of the petals-and at in- 
teyvals of two weeks thereafter, until 
in all, seven or eight applications have 
been made. 

The number of applications required 
and the dates on which they should 
be made depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the season, but the treat- 


| ment should always begin before the ~ 


infection period, which may occur as 
early as 40 to 50 days after the fruit 
has set, in Virginia, perhaps by the 
middie of June in some seasons. In 
adry or cool season the intervals be- 
tween the later sprayings may be 
jengthened, thus reducing the number 
of applications required, provided the 
fruit is first thoroughly coated, which 
will necessitate at least two applica- 
tions. On the other hand, in a hot, 
humid season it will probably be nec- 
essary to shorten the intervals. 

Should the treatment for any reason 
be delayed until after it is discovered 


that infection has taken place, the 
trees should be thoroughly sprayed 
| twice in rapid succession with an in- 


terval of only a few days, in order to 
coat the fruit thoroughly as quickly 
as possible. With one application alone 
it is dificult to coat the fruits suf- 
ficiently to protect against bitter-rot, 





A PEN OF FANCY BERKSHIRE SOWS 


and the second application, which ad- 
heres better than the -first on account 
of the presence of the previous coating 
and also reaches parts of the fruit not 
touched before, is necessary for thor- 
ough protection. 


a> 


Seeding Grass on Low Ground. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 








What kind of grass seed is the best 
adapted for low ground, soil dark and 
strong to the depth of 6 inches, sub- 
soil clay? Grass seed to be sowed 
after oats. What proportion of seed to 
the acre is necessary? Land not well 
drained by ditches. This lot to be 
used as a meadow and not for pasture. 
{A. P. Tuller, Cayuga County, N Y. 

Without doubt timothy and redtop 
are the two grasses that will give 
best results under the conditions 
named by our correspondent. -It is 
difficult from the brief description of 
this land to decide whether it is so 
wet as to preclude the possibility of 
growing a crop of alsike clover. If it 
is possible to secure a stand of clover 
for one year it is very desirable to 
make the effort. Should unusually 
wet weather cause the clover to fail, 
little will be lost but the seed, but 
should weather conditions be favor- 
able, a stand of clover may be secured 
which will benefit the land very mate- 
rially, and when it has died the tim- 
othy and redtop will feed upon the de- 
caying clover roots and produce bet- 
ter results through a longer term of 
years than could be expected, had not 
the clover been grown. I should 
strongly advise our correspondent to 
sow the clover, unless he is fully per- 
suaded that the land is so wet as to 
certainly preclude its success. 


Securing a Good Corn Crop. 


J. M. LITTLE, INDIANA. 








I commenced to harrow a field of 
corn once after it had been plowed the 
first time. The corn was smail and 
the ground was dry. The harrow did 
nice work, but I got uneasy about the 
apparent damage to the corn and quit. 
I noticed that the strip harrowed made 
better corn, and on that occasion I 
think it would have been better to have 
continued with the harrow. The im- 
mediate good done would have over- 
balanced the injury to the corn. I 
think the harrow can sometimes be 
used to good advantage after the corn 
is up, especially if the ground is dry, 
unless a heavy rain should come and 
beat the partly covered stalks down 
into the ground. 

The dirt should not be thrown up 
in ridges that will run the water away 
from the corn. This is often a result 
of not plowing close enough to the 
corn the first time. The ground will 
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This pen of three Berkshires bred ard exhibited by Etzler & Moses of 


Adams county, Ind, were under one year 


old and weighed 450 to 6500 


Pounds each, illustrating the rapid. growth possible with good representa- 


tives of this breed. 
Were exhibited at several fairs. 


They are of Large English Berkshire breeding and 
In many parts of the east the Berkshire 


is fully as popular as it is in the corn belt where grain feed is cheaper. 


>.) sGRAIN. AND FRUIT - 


be ridged in the effort to cover up | 
the weeds that have been left to grow. | 
Corn should be plowed until it is soi 
large that it cannot be plowed without 
breaking down the stalks. If.a heavy 
rain comes soon after the corn has 
been plowed the last time it should be 
plowed again if possible, as the packed 
condition of the surface of the soil 
will permit a great deal of the mois- 
ture to escape and this may be needed 
when the cory is earing out. 

The gopher is a good implement to 
use when going over the corn the last 
time. It can be set so there will be 
but little interference with the roots, 
and in dry weather, especially, the 
gopher will have a better effect on the 
corn than the plow. 

3etter plowing can be done with the 
riding cultivator than with the walk- 
ing plow, because the more freedom of 
the hands permits of better driving. 
The man who says he can do better 
plowing with the walking plow must 
have a better team for the purpose 
than is used on the average. 


Protection Against Lightning—The 
weather bureau officials at Washing- 
ton are fairly confident that lightning 
rods properly erected are of real use. 
This is brought out in a recent bulle- 
tin prepared under the direction of 
Chief Moore of the bureau While 
there has been a decided falling off in 
the use of lightning conductors in the 
last 30 years, latterly more interest 
and perhaps more intelligent use is in 
evidence. The prevalence of modern 
steel structures, and other buildings 
with metal roofs, removes the imper- 
ative necessity of using lightning rods 


in cities; but farm structures and 
buildings that stand isolated in the 
open country may well be equipped 


with a system of protection from 
lightning, is the deduction of this bul- 
letin. While it is agreed that only 
with the greatest difficulty may abso- 
lute security from damage by light- 
ning be attained, a reasonable degree 
of protection can be secured by very 
simple means. The system, However, 
should be devised and erected by a 
thoroughly competent person. Ex- 
perts say the copper used in lightning 
rods should weigh not less than six 
ounces to the running foot If iron is 
used, it should weigh at least 2% 
pounds to the foot. Joints should be 
thoroughly soldered; iron rods, 
whether galvanized or not, should be 
painted. A rod should not be bent 
abruptly around sharp corners; the 
straighter the run, the better. It is 
essential that the lower extremity of 
the conductor be buried in perman- 
ently damp soil. Anyone further In- 
terested can probably secure a copy of 
this bulletin by writing to Washing- 
ton for it. The price is 10 cents, 





It is my custom from week to 
week to read closely the _ edito- 
rial page of American Agricultur- 
ist. I find everything pertaining to 
the interest of the farmer so thor- 
oughly thought out for him, that he 
needs only to get your ideas to have 
good standing ground. It is easy for 
us all to accept shallow views, when 
we are tired or busy, instead of giv- 
ing the time and thought necessary 
for our own interests, and such.as we 
derive from the columns in “the old 
reliable.”” Your strong utterances in 
May 5 on medical announcements and 


whiskey advertisements in so-called 
agricultural papers, are timely.—[{B. 
T. Belknap, Tioga County, _ oe 





There is no use talking about ven- 
tilating a stable and making it san- 
itary if it has cracks in it big enough 
to throw a cat through.—[{Hon John 
Gould, Ohio. 





I wish to congratulate American 
Agriculturist upon the advanced 
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DO YOU GET UP 


WITH A LAME BACK? 


Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 


Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. 
Kilmet’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and blad- 
der remedy. 

It is the great med- 
ical triumph of the 
nineteenth century ; 
discovered after years 
h of scientific research 
by Dr. Kilmer, the 

' eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist, and is wonderfully 
successful in promptly curing lame back, 
uric acid, catarrh of the bladder and 
Bright’s Disease, which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble. 

Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is not rec- 
ommended for everything but if you have 
kidney, liver or bladder trouble it will be 
found just the remedy you need. It has 
been tested in so many ways, in hospital 
work and in private practice, and has 
proved so successful in every case that a 
special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of this paper, who have 
not already tried it, may have a samiple 
bottle sent free by mail, alsoa book tell- 
ing more about Swamp-Root, and how to 
find out if you have kidney or bladder trou- 
ble. When writing mention reading this 
generous offer in this paper andsend your 
address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. The regular 
fifty-cent and one- — 
dollar size bottles are Home of Swamp-Root. 
sold by all good druggists. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the aame, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N, Y., on 
every bottle. 
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thought in regard to the great cereal 
contest now being conducted. Your 
children’s grain growers’ contest is 
also a unique feature. You are doing 
a grand work in the interest of farm- 
ers. You can also count me as a sup- 
porter of your safe roads movement. 
(M. A. Speakman, Chester County, Pa. 
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A BALING PRESS 


You could not only increase the value of your 
own roma, but make a profit on your 
neighbor's crops as well. Every community 
produces an a ce of mal that is 
worth more money bal 


Get Dederick’s Book 


8 that been 
everywhere. This 
with annual report 
on Hay crop sent free on application. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 41 Tivoli St., Albany,5.¥. 








Should Control 
the Type. 


Fairbanks Gasoline Engines 


are made to fit the work in hand. Don’t buy 
atrandom. A little investigating before you 
buy will save you a world of wor afrer- 
wards. 


you, 
Our e t power men always at your ser- 
vice without cost. Write “ed 


THE FAIRBANKS CO.,NEW YORK. 





Our book on Farm Power will help 














Save and bind the 
Rye Threshers #3: 
400 ba. & day. Small power required Ass Manune 
s, Silos, H Dog Powers, Cutters. Catalog 
MFG. O0., Bex 13, COBLESKILL, W. Ve 











highest quality. 


“Plant Food” and “Truck Farming” are two practical 
books which tell of the successtul growing of potatoes and the 
other garden truck—sent free to those who write us for them. 


a GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 


IOOD, big “mealy”. potatoes 
can not be produced with- 
out a liberal: amount of PoTasH 
in the fertilizer—not less than 
ten per cent. It must be in the 
form of Sulphate of PoTasH of 





FIGHTING. 








TILE ILE DRAINED LAND 1S MORE PRODUCTIY 


the value. 







~~ — ackson’s Round Dros T Tne me aneuee ote rer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, C 
for what you want and prices. 
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himney Tops, caustic St Side Wak Tee rite 
40K H, JACKSON, 10 Third Ave., time am 
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Sprays Everything. 

Potatoes, Truck, ete., 4 

tows at ‘atime, 20 acres 

a day. Even 2-acre grow- 

ere say, “Pays for itself 
first J ata as it has so 

uses. (Also a first class Tree 
me > HIGH PRESSURE, and aclieore oe FOG-tike e spray. 
Perfect agitation. All working —_ made of “BRASS 


, 2 BO can operate it with 
ease. (Horse hiteh for hill eee FIRST ORDER 
where no Agent, gets wholeeate price, or will take extra 
yield ons aero our pay. Senten 10 DAYS’ TRIAL—does 
B08 Cost you one cent if not satisfactory. GUARANTEED 
for 2yrs, Wegive one me im each locality for a little 
help in Advertising. Write today for our liberal terms. 


Hh. HURST MFG, ca. 4503 North St., Canton, 0, 








6 area ota Oe. any 
th, with 


A TRACTION 
Brown’ $ COMPRESS ED 


ufacturers of pumps 
wor!d, band and power, including the 
famous *AntoSpray.” 

Bend for Catalogues. 


os e.¢. cite <i. % Jay St.. Rochester, N.Y. 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The Best Fertilizer, shipped direct 
from the mines. 
Write for free booklet. Address 


POWERS & WILLIAMS, Streator, 




















TREES $5 Per 100. FREIONT ica 


RelianceNursery ,Box A, Geneva.N. 


HUNT, M. D. Agr,, Professor 
os ‘University. 

If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afferd to be without this book, It is in 
every way the best book on the subject that has 
ever written. It treats of the cultivation and 

mt of every grain crop raised in America 
in a thoroughly practical and accurate manner. 
The subject matter incl a ); ve and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwh reat, as re- 
lated particularly to Ameri First- 
band knowledge has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
light of individusl study of the plant. if you 
have this book you have the tatest and best that 
has been written upon the subject, Illustrated. 450 
pages. 6 1-2x8 inches. Cloth, $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Guicee, 1” York City. 
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effectual remover of weeds. 
mailed free, 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 








SPRAY, SPRAY, 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


Codling Moth and All leat 
ing Insects with 
and P 






Eat 
Best 


Swift’s 
Arsenate of Lead 


IT WILL NOT BURN AND 
iT STICKS 



















~PLANT, : ;ENEMIES 


Battling Cutworms. 


SARAE C. MILLIE, MINNESOTA. 





My experiments in exterminating 
cutworms have been more or less suc- 
cessful. The great trouble with this 
work is that it takes considerable time 
and is more or less puttering work, and 
even with good care one will occa- 
sionally find that a choice plant has 
been killed. 

My experience and observation goes 
to show that in parts of the northwest, 
where there is apt to be-a lack of 
moisture, cutworms are sure to do a 
great deal of damage, particularly in 
the garden. A neighbor who had lost 
her pansies year after year decided to 
plant a row of castor beans near her 
flower beds. These beans grow rap- 
idiy here and are always nice to look 
at. They shaded the pansy bed and 
conserved the moisture. The worms 
seemed to prefer to eat the roots of 
the caster bean plant. In the morn- 
ing she found them lying on the top 
of the ground dead, and the pansies 
were safe. 


Carbolic Acid for Rese Chater. 


T. D. WELLS, MICHIGAN. 








Hand picking the rose chafer may 

be resorted to, but it is slow, laborious 
and effective only on a small scale. The 
best time for the work is in the morn- 
ing when the insects are sluggish. 
Some good may result from jarring the 
trees or shrubs as for the plum cur- 
culio. But these methods are inade- 
quate for orchards and vineyards. 
_ The best results that have thus far 
come to my notice were obtained by a 
friend in an apple orchard. The 
chafers were spoiling the fruit. He 
used a spray made by mixing a tea- 
cupful of crude carbolic acid in a bar- 
rel of water. The insects retreated 
before the fumes. 

In using the carbolic acid it should 
be remembered that it mixes poorly 
with water, so that frequent agitation 
is necessary, otherwise the two will be 
separated. As carbolic acid used in 
this way does not kill, but merely re- 
pels, it will be effective only so long 
as the odor remains. For this reason 


‘frequent applications may be neces- 


sary. 


Strawberry Hoot Borer—aAfter the 
whitish larve of the little black or 
brownish beetles 











MADE ONLY BY THE 
Merrimac Chemical Ge., 
33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Write for free booklet. 
FOR SALE BY 
W. 8. Stevens, Grand Rapids, Mick. 
Benton, Hall & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Williamson Prodace Co., im. 
Pike Drug Co., Kansas 
Cc. 8. Martin & Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 
boone seg hee x'& “oy Portland, Ore. 
chaels 


Langley, M Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
San. Monte Fruit Co., Watsonville, Cal. 


INSIST ON HAVING Swift’s. 


PROUT’S 
Hoeing Machine 























For the eultivation of Corn, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. 


Potatoes, 
An 
Catalogue 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 1280. 













—Stark Biv, Lenidana, Bas 





shown in the cut 
have once become 
resident in a straw- 
berry bed, nothing 
can be done to con- 
trol them. The on- 
aemaaed ly feasible plans 
aS are to make new 


Se 
etal 


SA beds as far away 
from old ones as 

STRAWBERRY ROOT POSSible, to keep 
BORER. these thoroughly 


clean and to change 
to new ground after the bed has 
yielded a crop. Old beds should be 
plowed under immediately after fruit- 
ing and for new beds plants should 
be chosen from an insect-free field. 
The two-year picking rotation has 
been found satisfactory. In the cen- 
tral states this insect is better known 
than in the east. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Annual 
Meeting—Some of the important sub- 
jects to be discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Southern nurserymen’s 
association at Chattanooga, Tenn, be- 
ginning August 15, are as follows: 
Successes and failures of the retail 
nursery business; Free distribution of 
seeds and plants by the government 
and its effect on fruit growers, nurs- 
erymen and truckers; The elimina- 


Aion of unscrupulous tree dealers, a 


paper by C. W. Griffith of Jackson- 
ville, Fla; General complaint about 
soutnern hurserymen and sales collec- 
tions; The adaptation of the rule to 
sell on trust in the south on 30 or 
60 days’ time for wholesale; Better 
business methods of extending credit 
to small nurserymen, etc. 























Summer Care of Hens. 
& c. tu. 


While it is desirable 
should have considerable Phen. 
a chance to get some green forage ; 
insects, etc, in summer, it is not ne 
sary that they be allowed io becon 
a nuisance and have the . 
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range of t 
farm and the garden and des troy m 
creps than their heads are worth, 


is just as desirable to contro) heng 
it is to control cows or hogs, or a 
other kind of stock. Neither dg 14 
lieve in having large runs fenced 
for farm poultry. Small yards are 
right, but, one can get along, eyg 
without small yards, and keep he 
healthy and in good condition. 
My practice is to keep the hens 09 


fined to their coops until about 4 Da 
then they are let out to have ¢ 
range. After crops are weil starts 
in the spring, hens that are not 
iowed to run until this time 
day wili do little damag: They siy 
ply make a business of foraging, reg 





izing that there is little time to z 


into mischief and they practi ally ha 
no time for scratching and destroy 
garden stuff generally. We have pra 
ticed this method of handling fa 
poultry for years and find it entira 
satisfactory. 

Another point to be considered ; 
this system of handling hens js ty 
fact that the eggs are all laid in t 


coop. Where hens are allowed 
ream all day, it is a difficult probia 


to get ail the eggs. The hens st 
their nests and the eggs cannot } 
gathered regularly, and, conseqnent! 


cannot be depended upon for priva' 
customers. When laid in the coop the 


are all gathered every day. If one wi 
step to consider this point, he will se 
that much is saved from the egg 
alone. Many farmers do not receiy 
the highest price for their eggs si 
ply because these are not gathere 
fresh every night. They find nests fu 
of eggs, some of which have been lai 
several days and are stale and unde 


sirable for eating. No one can get 
fancy price for such. 
HANDLING GROWING CIIICKENS. 
It is a little more difficult to contro 


growing chickens than the laying hen 
because they really need more exe 
cise. However, early in the seasd 
when crops are getting started th 
chickens are small and must neces 
sarily be confined. As they grow old 
er I allow them larger range in thi 
plum orchard, and, finally, after th 
cereal crops are gathered and the earl 
vegetables gone from the garden, 


simply fence against garden produc 
like tomatoes and cabbage which a 
readily destroyed by chickens, the 
allow the growing chickens a fre 
range. 

Most people make a mistake in n0 
separating the young pullets, intend 
for winter layers, from the cuckereél 
and putting them in their winter qua 
ters until late in the season. The 
ought to be separated, surely as eary 
as September. If they are allowed 
run in their summer quarters ul 
November and are then put into wi 
ter quarters, my experience is that 
takes a long time for them to get # 
customed to their winter quarte 
They rarely lay as well as they d 
when placed in winter quarters 
ier, even though confined more tha 
one would think advisable. 

Unless the cockerels are intended t 
be sold for breeding purposes, 4 
unless kept for capons or for roaste 
they should have been sold long 
fore this time. In such cases they 
be allowed to run until one wishes 4 


BUSINESS N NOTICE. 


Fer the Land’s 3 Sake—use aos 
fertilizers. They enrich the eart 
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{put th 


em up for fattening for market. 
Hens that have proved unprofitable, 
4 those that have reached the age 


i should be disposed of every fall 
gnd their places filled “with young 
yllets. ; 

Many people make a mistake in not 
providing enough grit for poultry in 
the anaes time. They seem to think 
that as long as young chickens and 
old hens run out of doors, even for a 
portion of the time, they can help 
themselves to all the grit necessary. 





Summer Poultry Shipping. 
weather considerable 


is shipped to market 
if properly packed, 


During hot 
gressed poultry 
and much of this, 


would command higher prices than it 
does. Before packing and forwarding 
it is necessary that the carcases should 


cool thoroughly. The best way to do 
this is to put the newly picked birds 
in iced or very cold water and when 
thoroughly cold, pack in barrels with 
ice. The proper way to pack is to 
place a layer of carcases in the bot- 
tom, then a layer of ice broken in 
jumps as small as the fist, and to al- 


LLM peUETRY! 


ing after noon on Friday meets a 
poorer market and those arriving be- 
fore Wednesday come too early. 


Valuable Points in Marketing Honey. 


P. E, CRANE, ADDISON COUNTY, VT. 








offered here are 
founded on the results of several sea- 
sons’ actual experience on the road 
selling honey and nothing else. Honey 


The suggestions 


is a luxury and most of the people 
who use it are willing to pay for a 
fancy article more than the difference 


in cost between that and an inferior 
grade. It is well to remember that 
with honey, as with other commodi- 
ties, the factors ruling price are sup- 
ply and demand, with the greatest 
demand always for the best grade. 
An item of prime importance in the 
preparation of honey for market is 
to clean the sections, Many farmers 
who usually have less time to devote 
to the bees and the product of the 
hive, deliver the sections to the grocer 
just as they came from the hive. 
Some even present them in the orig- 
inal clamp. Now it takes not more 
than one minute to clean the propolis 
from a box of honey and with a little 


experience, it can be done in much 
less time. Suppose you have 200 
pounds; it will take you only a little 


over three hours to clean it and the 
difference in the price will more than 
repay the time spent, to say nothing 
of the satisfaction in having a neater 
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Colony Broode:. 
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THE PATENTED 


PEEP-O-DAY BROODER 


Manufactured exclusively by ourselves, is made in Nine 
different styles at Nine different prices. 
The $5.00 Peep-o-Day will rear chicks as successfully as the $16.00 


It’s only a question of size and ‘fixings. 


The Patented Peep-o-Day Brooder Lamp of Malleable Iron is the 


only dependable Brooder Lamp ever made. 


Chimneyless 


Smokeless 


Leakless 


low-outless 


It will burn from 24 to 48 hours with one filling. 


Send for the 1906 Cornell Illustrated Catalog. 


Houses. 


The Catalogue Is free. 


It also tells you all about 


the new Cornell Standard Incubator and 
The new, fresh-air, open or closed front, Peep-o-Day Coops and Portable 


Fourteen styles and shapes, that cost from 


$2.00 to $125.00 each. 


Send for it. 


You'll be Interested. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 


Boz 7 B. 





ternate the layers till the barrel is 
nearly full, and to place a large cake 
of ice on top. Usually too little ice is 
used; liberality in this respect always 
pays. For short distances, express 
may be used, but for longer distances 
and for large shipments, refrigerator 
cars should be employed, where they 
can be ‘ured. 

The best days to reach the Chicago, 
Boston and New York markets are 
Wednesday and Thursday, or at lat- 
est, Friday morning. Poultry arriv- 


article. 


be said. 
are cased by 


With regard to grading, 
Unless the different grades 
themselves, 
obtained must necessarily be that of 


need 


price 
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This 
State fair 
Plum ize, 
nounced 
Way 


beautiful 
) in very strong competition. 


Ww hen 


OHIO STATE FAIR PRIZE WINNER 


shown she weighed almost 


Barred Plymouth Rock hen won first prize at 
She is of splendid shape and 
ten pounds and was 
by Judge Theodore Hewes to be a wonder. 
poultry farms, Pickaway county, O 


Ohio 


pro- 


She was bred at Picka- 














—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 

out TRY “4 Brooders—anything— 

it’s our business, Call or let us send you 

our I}ustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth hav = 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 

Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 


A Good Living 


Sgertes 3 There’ 's big money fs Bees. 
rite for 
a p Saeed ater book for Re, 


The A. 1. Root Go., Medina, Ohio. 


OW TO GET MORE EGGS 


The richer your land the bigger will 
be yourcrop. The richer your poultry 
food is in egg mating & opert 

eggs you will ge hat’s natural, 
med feed them Sirves s Electric Poultr 
e the egg basket fill fuller an 
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yicker.. It's. rich in egg sentcie elements. 
Past: swhy. Send for catalog s cverything 
or the poultryman, Do ittoday. 


Harvey Seed Co., 109 Ellicott St., Buffalo,N.Y, 











Twine 


Lowest Prices. Guaranteed Qual- 

Cc ity. Prompt Shipments. Price 

S- Send for list showing 

por by at Binder Twine delivered at 

=== 235 prominent towns. You cannot afford 

Ty re our Twine offer. A 9 
0. 


Montgomery Ward é Co., Chicage 


wuysa iN 

The Gem Full Circle 14x18 Stee! Baler at $145 
cash f.0.b. Quincy,is the 
offeredin a baling machine. Large feedopening, 
power head which gets baling pressure out of 
every pound of horses’ pull, quick rebounding 
plunger, aliowing two charges to each circle of 
the team,and brake device which relieves team 

ofany jerk from the rebound makes it Ma wd 
for men and horses and capacity greatest. Our 

book (sent freeon request) quotesrecordsof even 
18and 20 tonsday after day with the same men 
and Send in your order with draftand 
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TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
Published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste 
Matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an cxhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
fm agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
ested in the tilling of the soil, IMustrated. 
Gz8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.00 


Profitable Dairying 


BY C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughiy practical, being 
Principally a description of the methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D, 


Dotrich, near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 2) years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 


2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary for 
these animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 
than most farmers could accomplish on one 
hundred acres. ~~ speneen 5x7 inches. 20 
Pages. Cloth. Price® .......ccccceseeees $0.75 


Disedses of Swine 


BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
Practical and popular guide to the prerent‘on 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 
Causes, symptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention. Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
Practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher 
and students, Tlustrated. 5x7 inches. 
pages. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N ¥. 

















‘WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


greatest Value ever j 


AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, ree 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 




























































“FREE BOOK ABOUT 
CREAM 


Tells plainly the “WHY” of it. 


’ WHY the U. S. Skims Cleanest 
WRY the U. S. Holds the World’s Record 
WHY the U. S. Wears the Longest ci 
WHY the U. S. Is Simple in Construction 
WBHY the U. S. Is Easy Running 


WHY the U. S. Is Easy to Clean, Easy to Handle 
and Perfectly Safe to Operate 
u 


# pages of well-printed, easy reading, finely illustrated facte for the 
rmer who wants to make his cows pay the biggest profit. 
One cent brings you new Catalogue No.6 Write the postal today. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE co. 


Bellows Falie, Vt. 
Bighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the U. 5S. 
and Canada. Prompt delivery. ‘ 438 


Shows 















Spend One Cent to 
Increase Your Dairy Profits 


Buy a postal card. Write on it simply your name, full ad- 
dress, number of cows, and say you saw this advertisement 
in this journal. Address the postal to the 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., BOX 164, PEORIA, ILL 


They will send you, without any expense to you, a bunch of 
facts about their feed, and how to feed it, that will put 
money in your pocket. 


Continental Gluten Feed 


is the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed 
oil meal, owing to its high percentage of protein and fat, 
and containing no starch or heating matter, which makes it 
a high recommendable feed to feed during the summer 
months. 






















not interfere in the 
least with your work, if 
you will use 
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GALL CURE 
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ream Raisers int DEO! 
— Antiseptic 


aretor will. 
itself, no crank to 
mo com 


, gets more 
fore more 


Remed 


For Family and Farm | 


SLOAN S 
LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN. © 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
618 Albany. Street, Boston, Mass. 


fo piss, caives 
Pans hand no mmin 
c seid tn hed Boss thas 
Pree Trial Given. Catalogue Free. Write 
Bluffton Cream Separator Co., Box B * Btuttion, & 











SHOE BOILS 
Are — Cure, 


WHEN you WRITE TO remove them and leave no 
AN ADVERTISER be. 


begin letter with the words: “I saw 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.”” You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
fourteous treatment. 
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o Veins, Vatioocele, 
W.F YOUNG, P. D. F.;51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 








LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


the poorest grade. Another matter 
of importance is that of cartons. The 
tendency is, to sell all articles in in- 
dividual packages ready for delivery 
to the customer. There are several 
reasons why this is especially desir- 
able for honey. First, there is more 
or less drip from all but the very fin- 
est sections. The cartons keep this 
from the grocer’s shelves, counter or 
show case. I know a number of gro- 
cers who in the. past have refused to 
handle honey \at all, because that 
which had been offered them had no 
cartons and was apt to leak all over 
the shelves. In addition to this, car- 
tons prevent the dust from collecting 
on the combs, and in warm weather, 
the flies, as well. The cost of cartons 
is very small and they can be ob- 
tained in small lots with one’s name 
and address on them. If the honey is 
what it should be, their value as an 
advertisement will pay many times 
their cost. When cartons cannot be 
obtained, or for some other reason 
are out of the question, a case with 
glass on one side should be used, thus 
giving a small individual show case. 

Last but not least, comes a knowl- 
edge of prices The honey market is 
broken from lack of such knowledge 
oftener than from any other cause. 
Quantity is a strong factor in making 
prices. The small producer is apt to 
be misled in many ways, as to the 
quantity of honey in the country and 
the resulting prices. The amount of 
honey in the whole country deter- 
mines, Or should determine, the price, 
rather than the amount in any single 
locality. Taking the country as a 
whole, last season, the crop was the 
smallest in years, while in Vermont, 
it was average. Many farmers and 
small bee-keepers in this state, think- 
ing that there was a. large crop, sold 
their honey to their grocers for any 
price offered, usually from nine to 12 
cents. To be sure, all of it was not 
put up in the best shape possible, but 
that should not have made a differ- 
ence of more than two cents a pound, 
the difference between the first and 
second grades. The ruling wholesale 
price has been, and is, about 16 cents. 
Figure the difference for yourself. 

Let me suggest that every person 
interested in the production of honey, 
who reads this article, write the edi- 
tor of this department, about the mid- 
dle of July, giving him an idea of the 
local crop. State whether it is aver- 
age, above, or below. The average 
yield in most sections is about 45 
pounds of comb or 75 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey from a good swarm. 
Give a general idea of the number of 
swarms in the vicinity and the prob- 
able amount of honey that will be 
produced. These reports, together 
with information from other sources, 
will give an idea of what the local 
prices should be, whether above or 
below the average. A careful observ- 
ance of the above suggestions will 
make a great difference in the value 
of one’s own honey crop; indeed, 
many times it will make the difference 
between profit and loss. 


a 


For Lower Commission Charges— 
Previous mention has been made in 
these columns of the appointment of 
committees representing various west- 
ern live stock organizations for the 
purpose of forming an independent co- 
operative commission company. This 
move was brought about by the in- 
crease in exchange rates for selling 
cattle, hogs and sheep at various west- 
ern markets, the new schedule going 
into effect at the opening of the cur- 
rent year. The committee recently 
made its report. It ascertained that 
the various western stock yards com- 
panies will afford an independent com- 
mission concern all facilities for doing 
business at the yards ‘The committee 
anticipates no difficulty in securing 
competent management, etc, and sees 
no insuperable obstacles in the way of 
forming a co-Operative company. A 
meeting was recommended for this 
week, at which a plan for organiza- 
tion would be submitted. 








Oiling the Harness. 


PETERKIN WILEY, JR, NEW york 





It is very necessary that the 
ness should be oiled every 
Take out all the strings, nails, Wires 
and chains that have been useq in 
cases of emergency and properly mend 
all weak and broken places, 4 19, 
cent box of No 7 rivets comes handy 
copper being preferable to iro a 
they do not rot the leather. A typ of 
soft water, heated milk warm into 
which has been thrown a cup of soft 
soap, should be in readiness before. 
hand. As the harness is taken apart, 
all the pieces are thrown into the tub 
and given a thorough soaking. As 
soon as the dirt starts easily every 
part should be scrubbed with a sma 
brush and hung on @ pole to drain 
and dry. By the time the last parts are 
washed, the first ones are ready to be 
oiled. 

Take one strap at a time and give 
it a good going over and wipe thor. 
oughly. An old-fashioned fireplace 
makes an excellent heating arrange. 
ment to dry in the oil. After wash. 
ing, the leather ought to be oiled be. 
fore drying, as the oil strikes in much 
better. As the parts dry, in the course 
of an hour or so, another coat is given 


har. 
Spring, 


in the same manner. Let the harness 
lie over night, near the heat if possi- 
ble, and then go over it again, work- 
ing each strap through the hands, 
which makes it more pliable. Neats. 


foot oil is good, but if not obtainable, 








No 1 machine oil will answer. If ma- 
chine of] is used, add a teaspoonful 
of lampblack to each gallon. Two 
days are required to allow the oil to 
dry properly, after which the harness 
should be gone over with a cloth to 
remove the surplus oil. 
Care of Sow and Pigs. 
8. BEB. HAWKS, TENNESSEE. 

I would not breed a sow in winter 
until late so that the pigs would be 
farrowed about the opening of spring. 
Then with proper feeding one can gain 
60 days on the pigs farrowed in mid- 
winter. Feed the sow lightly on corn 
anu wheat middlings just enough to 
keep her strong and healthy until ar- 
rival of pigs. Continue the same feed 
and increase slightly until she has 
three times each day what she cares 
to clean up. Let the increase in feed 
be largely the middlings. Mix them 
with water until a very thin slop is 
made. A little corn soaked unti! soft 
for the little ones, after they begin to 
eat, is well, but is more inclined to fat- 
ten than to grow. In the meantime 
feed liberally of the middlings and 
there will be no check to growth 

In my opinion there is no other 
feed so good for pigs or so near the 
same as their mother’s milk. Do not 
keep hogs in too close buildings, they 
require ventilation. Almost any kind 
of house that is dry will do, give 
plenty of straw for bedding, but 
change it. every ten days. If possible, 
have something green for them. They 
will eat' almost any growth, never let 
them have access to matured grass. 

———$_$_$_q.—____—__ 

Success in Silo—For my silo I se 
lected a dry place and made a cement 
foundation. Leaming or White Cap 
dent corn is planted about May ~V on 
good, loamy soil, given thorough cul- 
tivation and harvested about Septem- 
ber 1. It is carefully spread and thor- 
oughly packed; hence keeps wel! In 


my round silo.—[Charles A. Judd, 
Hampshire County, Mass. 


_—— 


Notes on Sheep—In describing the 
feeding racks in my first paper cn 
Raising winter lambs successfully 10 
American Agriculturist, May », 1106, 
there is a typographical error. The 
boards nailed to the inside of the 
posts at the top are 1 inch thick (not 
6 inches, as printed) and 12 inches 
wide. In my second article, printed 
May 19, I said that I had had good 
reports of the Tunis (not Lewis 
sheep but had never used them.—IJ. 
S. Woodward, Niagara County, N Y. 
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PRIZE DRESSED POULTRY. 


a market bird the Barred Ply- 


mouth Rock is very popular in Onta- 
rio and special prizes are often offered 


for dressed birds of this breed. The 
pair shown won first premium 
at Guelph poultry show. 





Ventilation of a Concrete Block Barn 


Will 


some 





H., E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, WN Y. 


reader of American Ag- 


riculturist give us information of the 


King 


system 


of ventilation for a ce- 


ment block cow barn 30x90 feet with a 


foot 


7-f 
Schuyler 


I 


sid 


then 


feet 
the 


pair 


ceiling 7?—[Bolt 
County, N 


Y. 


and Huey, 


build two flues on each 


oO 


divide the 
measure; 
and there 
into one flue. 


of the barn 22 feet from each end; 
space, 1Ix2% 
carry them to 
pass out each 
It is necessary to 


have the upper end of these flues ex- 
posed to full wind pressure and high 
to be interfered with by 


enougn 


trees 


tion 


buildings, 


If passing them 


land eleva- 
out 6 feet 


through the roof does not answer this 


demand, 
point 


They 


then 
where it will, 
must be perfectly tight. A 


continue them to a 


very good way is to ceil with matched 
lumber inside and outside of 4x4, fill- 


ing 


ings 


space 
straw. 


This 


with planer shav- 
provides in- 


sulation against condensation in cold 


weather. 


The air 


current must not 


cool to the condensing point, or the 


flues will be a nuisance. 


Place a cap 


1 foot above the top of the flue, to 


keep out rain and snow, 


permit interfere with the free 


to 


but do not 


course of air across the top. Put an 
opening in the flue near the ceiling of 


upper 


low 


The 
prevent 
into the 


the stable and near the floor; use the 
opening in warm days, the 

cold weather. 
stable ceiling must be tight to 
escape of heat and moisture 
barn loft. It would be diffi- 
put in the intake fiues into 
building, unless you 


this 


coul’ 


concrete 
> the air spaces in the blocks. 


If they are continuous, you could cut 


an opening 
outsi 


oft 
ing 


are 


Prurigo—O. W.. 
Maré 
What 
One <¢ 


9 


«- O 


a 


suffi 


will 
these 


opening 
the floor 


near the 


ground on the 


a similar opening inside 


be greater 


in every 


the stable. 


» Same air space near the ceil- 
need about the same 
intake flues as men- 
ed for the outtake, only the num- 
and the size of 
dividual flue smaller to prevent 
of cold air striking the cows. 
should be distributed upon all 
les of the room to produce air 
You may 
directly through the 
build a flue 
ood to convey the air to the upper 
These openings 
1t be eut directly into the sta- 
thout carrying the air upwards. 





bin %: 
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rubs her 
be done 
biniodide 
es lard. Rub 


Tennessee, 
tail and mane. 


to cure it? 


of mercury with 
on a little once 
until the animal 
application 
t to cure it. 


stops rub- 


is sometimes 


has a 


Mix 








_: F ac 


WITH THE MILK 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


———— 

Chronic Catarrh—H. T., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a mare that has had a dis- 
charge from her nose for several 
months. Steam the nostrils twice a 
day by putting 2 ounces turpentine in 
a pail of boiling water, hold it under 
the animal’s head (but not near 
enough to scald) for 2U minutes at a 
time, and continue it for a month. 
Also give 1 dram sulphate of copper 
at a dose twice a day in bran mash 
and continue for a month. 





Palpitation—A. J. S., New York, 
has a mare.that when driven thumps 
in her sides, making quite a sound. 
What can be done for it? Such horses 
should not be driven fast or made to 
pull heavy loads. Give 1 ounce tinc- 
ture of opium and 30 drops fluid ex- 
tract of digitalis at a dose in half a 
pint of water twice a day and con- 
tinue until the animal is relieved. 


Paralysis—C. A. S., Ohio, has a mare 
that has lost partial use of her hind 
parts. When she walks her hind 
parts will swing from side to side. 
What can be done for her? Give one 
dram fluid extract of nux vomica and 
one ounce tincture chloride of iron at 
a dose in one pint of oatmeal gruel 
twice a day and continue it for a 
week, then skip a week and give again 
if needed. 


Star Farm Holsteins—The special 
offer on 200 head of registered Hol- 
stein cows, heifers, service bulls and 
calves announced by Horace L Bron-. 
son of Cortland, N Y, will hold good 
until June 10. He offers a special re- 
duction of 25%. All stock is fully 
guaranteed. This is considered one of 
the largest and most important sales 
of registered Holsteins ever held in 
this country. Write a few days in ad- 
vance. Car load lots will be delivered 
freight prepaid to any point east of 
the Mississippi river. ~ 








A Silo Converts most speedily the 
vegetable and animal kingdom to the 
asset side of the ledger, and enables 
the owner to keep the maximum 
number of cows on a minimum num- 
ber of acres of land.—[F. E. Reynolds, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Cure Your Horse, Yet Work Him— 
After a winter of inactivity, the horse 
is jammed into heavy spring work 
with the consequence that he acquires 
a collection of saddle galls, collar galls 
or sore shoulders. Without interfer- 
ing with the work or laying the horse 
up for repairs, he can be cured by the 
use of Bickmore’s Gall Cure while he 
works. This is an old guaranteed 
remedy that has been on the market 
for years and is useful for chaps, 
bruises, speed crack, wire cuts or 
cracked cow’s teats. A sample of this 
unequaled remedy can be had for 10 
cents (to pay the postage) by ad- 
dressing the Bickmore Gall Cure Com- 
pany, Old Town, Maine. An illus- 
trated book is sent free with the sam- 
ple if you mention this paper. 








" TUBULAR 
Starts Fortune 


If you hada 
waste half the 
surer 
farmers without 


skim their milk. balar butter is 


Sue. gent fed to siock Are "you 
wasting cream? 


Tubulsrs are regular crowbars— 
Get right under the trouble. Get the 
cream—raise the quantity of butter 

rt a fortune for the owner, 
Write for catalog U-106 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR C8, 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Are yeu sure that your horses are getting a feed that meets their physi- 
cal needs : . 

_ Are they getting feed that rebuilds the muscles, tissues, fat, etc., which 
their grery ay work consumes? . es 

Are they getting feed which maintains their conditions satisfactorily, or 
are they beginning to “run down” grow thin and lifeless? 

Are they beginning to lag in their work? 

If so, their feed is not equal to their need. Ifso, you are feeding blind- 
folded. ‘Hard working horses need feed that furnishes sustaining power and 
energy, in liberal quantity. No feed will do this which does not contain the 
proper elements of nutrition and in the proper proportions. 

You may be feeding good corn, pee oats, good hay, and think that you 
are feeding your horses well. But! If they are growing thinner—loosing life, 
je 00n't think it is solely because you are working them harder or because the 

weather is getting warmer. hatis not the main fault. They are not get- 
ting feed with the proper amount of the proper nutriments to supply the 
demand of their duties. They needa feed like 


SCHUMACHER’S STOCK FEED 


which has been figured out to an exact science so as to produce maximum 
wer—energy—life—for hard working‘animals. If you'll feed your horses this 
eed Tee will not only find it “meets their needs” but it saves 20% of feed costs, 
t is composed of corn, oats and barley finely ground, kiln-dried an 
properly balanced. Remember that such eminent authorities as Profs, 
haw, Henry, Potts and others recommend a variety of grains, finely ground 
and properly balanced. If your dealer does not keep it—write us. 


The American Gereal Gompany, Chicago 












































WHY IT DOES NOT BURN | 


Saeneaaioaa -Dairyman’s 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


did not make a suds. This time we want to tell you why it does not produce that burning feeling 
like sal soda and lye. Before washing the tius, cans, etc., you rinse them in cold waterand then 
wash with hot water. Why? Because you know hot water if used first would 
set the milk sugars and butter fats. 

So it is with burning washing powders and lye, they set the milk sugare 
and fats on the tins, cans, separator, etc., instead of loosening it to be 
flushed out by the water. 

Then too such burning washing compounds sogn darken and discolor, a8 
well as hasten the rusting of all tinnned parts. 

Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser contains no burning in- 
gredients and will not discolor the tinned parts. It does not set the sugars 
and fats but removes them. It cleans and sweetens all utensils and machines 
whenever used. 

Insist on your dealer or factoryman furnishing you a cleansing com- 
posse which contains no soapy grease and no burning caustic. Insist on 

ving a 5-lb. sack of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner aud Cleanser, the per 
Fao-Himile of 5-b. tact. fect cleanser. 


THE Jj. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mofrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. j 








A Whole Month FREE 
We want to tell you how to get the best 
Cream FR 


you own 




















ator on a month’s trial ec. 
We have a most liberal proposition. If 
four cows write us at once. 


The National Cream Separator 


is strictly high grade. It has fewer parts, 
skims f, runs lighter and lasts longer. | 

it will coset you nothing to prove 

our claims. Only { cent for a postal 

brings you the whole story. 

Just write and tell us how 

any cows you own, and if you 

desire, we will ship you a Sepa- 

fator of the right size foryour 

herd. Take it home and use 


The first remedy to 
oure Lump Jaw wes 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


d it remains today the standard treat- 
— t, with years of success back of it, 
te be « cure and 
eure. Don't experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
the case or what else you 


may ve 
tried—your money back if Fleming’s Lu 
Jaw Oure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
i er with exhaustive informat 
on Lamp Jew and its treatment, is given in 


Fleming’s Vest-Pecket 
Varin cy Lavicer 


Most complete veterinary book eure a ne | 
us 


ita whole month free. If you 
don’t like it, don’t keep it. 
Just write and say you do 
not want it, and why,and we 


8 Pe ren eae write ‘or « free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
#81 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 








J 
No More Blind Horses 527. 5b2Ctoece Bea ernest 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 





A GOOD WAY TO 

BEGIN A LETTER ; 

our Ms ae Ay “1d, reliable y 4 ‘a “Try 

t the next time. You'll get a more prompt reply 
than you ever did before. ° 
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The Coming Readjustment. 


Still more graft! Now the railroads 
are being exposed at hearings in Phil- 
adelphia before the interstate railroad 
eommission. High officials of the 
Pennsylvania system admit receiving 
gifts of shares in coal companies 
which were given special privileges as 
a result, Similar graft, accepted by 
certain officials of the railroads, have 
placed many shippers at a disadvan- 
tage, compared to shippers who 
“stand in’? with the railroad. Steal- 
ing from the railroads by means of 
bogus claims for damages or commis- 
sions is also being exposed. More 
light is being thrown upon Standard 
oil manipulation of freight rates, at 
the investigations in Cleveland, like- 
wise conducted by the interstate com- 
merce commission. Meanwhile the 
rate bill is coming nearer and nearer 
to enactiient. 

All signs point to the coming re- 
adjustment in transportation. When 
this reform is completed, all users of 
transportation will get like service 
for like pay, same as in the postoffice. 
Graft in all its forms will be abol- 
ished, especially the free pass. The 
result will be so to increase the net 
revenue of transportation lines, by sav- 
ing the losses caused by graft, and by 
the increased traffic which will be de- 
veloped by square dealing, that share- 
holders’ earnings will largely increase. 
Consequently, lower rates will follow, 
yet earnings will continue at figures 
that will make transportation shares, 
which represent money actually in- 








EDITORIAL 


vested, vie with government bonds in 


steadiness and value. 

The people will insist upon these 
reforms until they are accomplished. 
The days of unrestricted monopoly 
and of graft in transportation are 
numbered. The public is getting the 
upper hand of this evil, and will keep 
its control. 

The credit for all this improvement, 
so vital to the perpetuity of American 
institutions, belongs mainly to the 
farmers of the United States’ They 
were the first to demand that the 
creature was not superior to its crea- 
tor, that the corporation was servant, 
not master, of the state that created 
it. The granger laws of the early 
*70's established this principle. All 
progress since that time in dealing 
with monopolies has been based on 
this fundamental principle. Let us 
keep up the good fight, brother 
farmers, until even the humblest cit- 
izen has a fair chance, 

a 


A Contest for Experienced Farmers. 


Can you point out a weak point in 
any advertisement in this journal? 
What information, facts or descrip- 
tions about the articles are omitted, 
which, in your judgment, should be 
included? For instance, what are the 
important things which you want to 
know about a cream separator, the 
low-down wagon, or any farm tool? 
In brief, mention. all the defects which 
you believe keep the advertisement of 
farm supplies from being clear and 
complete. For the best letter answer- 
ing this question mailed on or before 
June 18, we will give a first prize of 
any $2 book selected from Orange 
Judd Co’s catalog, two prizes each of 
$1.50 worth of books and three prizes 
of any of our dollar books. Brief 
catalog of our agricultural books will 
be sent free upon request. 

The object of this little contest is 
to see if you can offer suggestions that 
may be of value to our friends and 
yours, the advertisers in this period- 
ical. You may hit on an idea that 
they will be willing to pay you for, in 
cash or goods. We also want more 
farmers to consult the catalog issued 
by our book department, for almost 
every farmer will be immensely helped 
by rightly using the up-to-date and 
practical information set forth in our 
modern books upon agricultural topics. 

—Qqa-___—-— 

The cost of producing cotton has 
increased appreciably in the last dozen 
years. This fact should not be lost to 
view whenever the manufacturers 
confer with the spinners over means 
and measures. This is due partly to 
the increased value of land, and 
partly to labor. Negro labor, which 
in former years cost 40 to 50 cents 
a day, is now $1 or more, and often 
unreliable at that. Some of the Euro- 
pean steamship companies with south- 
ern connections are giving out the 
word that immigration in the near 
future is to come largely from south- 
eastern Europe, and will be diverted 
to the south Atlantic and southwest- 
ern states. Certainly that is where an 
increased supply of desirable farm la- 
bor will be most welcome. 

—_———_—_. > 

The dates and places of state, coun- 
ty and local fairs compiled at first 
hand annually by American Agricul- 
turist form the most complete and 
authentic list printed. These lists are 
printed usually in May and June in 
our various editions as rapidly as the 
dates are definitely fixed. Early in 
July the whole list is assembled and 
printed. For example, American Ag- 
riculturist printed May 19, 1906, in its 
Ohio edition, a list of 69 fairs, while 
in the Pennsylvania edition was given 
61 for that state. No other agricul- 
tural paper, up to that date, had print- 
ed half as many fair dates for Ohio 
or one-quarter as many for Pennsyl- 
vania. In every instance, American 
Agriculturist’s fair lists, printed in its 
various editions, exceeded those of 
any other agricultural paper. If sec- 


retaries notice that their fair is not 
listed, and have not received one of 
our return postal cards asking for,the 
the date and place of the fair, they 
should send this information at once 
to Editor American Agriculturist, 439 
Lafayette street, New York City. 

The sustaining power of pastures 
varies greatly. It is stated by cattle- 
men that on the ranges of the west 
from ten to 30 acres are required to 
maintain a mature caitle beast for 
one year. On the other hand, Sir J. 
B. Lawes cites an instance where 17 
oxen were grazed through all the 
season on 14 acres of Leicestershire 
pasture. The average soil in the 
Tange country is probably better than 
the average soil in Leicestershire. The 
difference is one chiefly of moisture. 
It is usually considered that from two 
to three acres of blue grass, or of Rus- 
sian brome, or of Bermuda grass, are 
required to maintain a two or three- 
year-old steer for one season, that is, 
for, say six months. This would mean 
an increase of but 300 pounds of meat. 
Would it not be possible to so increase 
the producing power of the average 
pasture on the arable farm as to dou- 
ble the amount of increase from it? 
The hay meadows in certain parts of 
New England have been doubled and 
trebled in their producing power 
through fertilization. Should not this 
also be tried on pasture in any of our 
agricultural states? 


— 


In a recent communication to this 
paper, ex-Gov N. J. Bachelder, master 
of the national grange, speaking of 
the work that had been done by farm-~ 
ers in general and the grange in par- 
ticular, said he hoped that next win- 
ter the grange would make a leader 
of the parcels post issue. This is a 
matter of tremendous importance to 
the farming interests of this country. 
No stone should be left unturned un- 
til it becomes a part of our postal 
system. We have long advocated this 
service and will continue to do so un- 
til it becomes an established fact. 

From all indications, the fair sea- 
son of 1906 promises to be even better 
than last year and this is saying a 
great deal, for the 1905 record was a 
notable one. How are you going to 
be benefited? Make an exhibit. Plant 
and care for some part of your crops 
with this in view. Give some of your 
farm animals especial care until fair 
time, then show them. Even if you 
do not win a prize, you will be more 
than repaid by what you learn in 
preparing and exhibiting your stuff. 


a> 
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With the development of free rural 
mail delivery, farmers have been 
placed in close touch with the outside 
world. They may save a vast amount 
of time, which would otherwise be 
taken up in examining various sup- 
plies, by corresponding freely with ad- 
vertisers in these columns. Be sure 
to mention this journal when you 
write, and be protected by the guar- 
antee printed on this page. 


-— 

















Tax free aicohol for fuel and light- 
ing purposes, and for use in yarious 
industries, is an accomplished fact. 
Congress was forced to recognize the 
demands of the people. To the large 
numbers of farmers who fired volleys 
of letters and telegrams to Washing- 
ton, must be given a share of the 
credit for securing this most helpful 
federal legislation. 





Bread and -Butter Machines are 
growing more popular every day. The 
demand exceeds the supply. Farmers 
are discarding old-fashioned styles. 
These are not only costly to buy and 
maintain, but they fail to make either 
butter or bread, because they are in- 
capable of converting the raw material 
into profitable products. The modern 
machine works up fodder and water 
economically into milk. The milk 
makes the butter, the butter makes 
cash. Cash is the baker. 








For Cheaper Fuel. 
Free Industrial Alcohol Now a Fag, 


Free alcohol, denatured for use in 
heating, lighting and the mechanic 
arts, is practically an establishe, fact. 
The bill which recently passeq the 
house almost unanimously, then Was 
hung up in the finance committee of 
the senate, last week Thurs 
passed with little open opposition 
strong was populor sentiment ji; 
of it. The senate bill differs litt), 
the house bill; the removal of 
takes effect January 1 next, in ordey 
to afford opportunity for the woog 
alcohol manufacturers to adjust them. 
selves to the new situation. The only 
amendment made to the bill was one 
providing that the denaturization pro- 
vided for shall be done “upon the ap- 
plication of any registered disti}) ery” 
in denaturizing bonded was uses 
especially designated or set apart as 
denaturizing purposes. 

As long ago announced, the 
ment in both house and senat 
along been strongly in favor 
alcohol for industrial purpose: 


day 
50 
f 

favor 
from 
the tax 


senti- 
nas all 


of free 


B 
the fight against the proposition ~ 
been. tremendous, and it is not yet 
quite clear how the new law will ac. 
tually work out. The opponents have 
yielded ground inch by inch. Much 
opposition appeared against the 
small distilleries, foes of th: Lease 
ure insisting that the uface 
ture of denatured alcoho! musi be 
confined to the large distilleries using 


5000 to 10,000 bushels of grain a day, 
This surprises many friends of the 
measure, who have felt that the small 
establishments, already licensed to dis- 
till grain alcohol, these numbering 550, 
and using as little as five to 50 bushels 
of grain daily, should have a chance 
at the new industry. 

In this connection reasons for the 
opposition raised by the wood alcohol 
factories may be seen by comparing 


some of the facts. It is said that froma 
cord of wood costing $2.50 to $3.50 
delivered at the works, more than ten 
gallons of crude alcohol may be made, 
this worth 40 cents a gallon; over 0 
pounds acetate of lime at 2 cents a 
pound, and 60 bushels charcoal worth 
7 cents a bushel. This indicates enor- 
mous profits to the wood alcoho! con- 
cerns. 

To make a gallon of alcoho! from 
grain the cost is said to be not over 
20 cents. This latter product, properly 
denatured, ought thus to be available 
for industrial purposes at a very low 
price, providing the internal revenue 
tax is held down. Readers have long 
since been made acquainted with the 
fact that its use would greatly bene- 


fit many industries, and cheapen their 
products to consumers. 

- It should also open a wider market 
for crude materials from which alco- 


hol may be made, such as the various 


cereals, potatoes, refuse molasses, 
sugar beets, etc. With the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue may be left 
regulation as to size of distillery which 
can turn out’the product. Should the 
working of the law make it possible 
to operate distilleries of small capac- 
ity, undoubtedly the manufacturers of 
machinery will rise to the occasion, 
and furnish these at reasonable cost. 


There are a dozen or more manufac- 
turers of small distilleries, not to men- 
tion those which construct big plants. 
It is already announced, for example, 


that capitalists are ready to erect 4 
lafge distillery in Iowa for making 
this kind of alcohol, now that the 
measure is sure to become law; low 
grades of corn are to be used, and it 


is hinted the alcohol can be sold for 
about 20 cents a gallon. 


Hypocritical Eggs from the stolen 
nest must never leave the farm or 
they will indicate the hypocritical 
farmer. Only the best product, such 
as the farmer would serve to his guest 
should be marketed. 
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Government Meat Inspection. 


A bill requiring a strict inspection 
of meat has passed the United States 
senate. It is understood that Pres 
Roosevelt had a report on bad con- 
ditions in the packing business at Chi- 
cago and that rather than have a full 
public exposure the packing interests 
consented to have an inspection bill 
rushed through congress, 

The measure is intended to accom- 
plish the inspection of all animals be- 
fore slaughter and of meat in its va- 
rious forms before shipment. It 
nlaces authority over the packing and 
eanning industry in the department 
of agriculture and is a far mbre drastic 
measure than the pure food bill that 
has been sidetracked by the patent 
medicine lobby. 

a 


Michigan Forest Fires. 





Extensive forest fires have swept 
over the upper peninsula of Mich. 
Quite a number of villages were de- 
stroyed and a number of mills. Farm 
buildings were burned and hundreds 
of acres of timber land were laid 
waste by the flames in Marquette, Al- 
ger, Luce, Schoolcraft, Delta, Meno- 
minee and Dickinson cgunties and less 
serious damage was done in Gogebic, 
Ontonagon, Houghton, Baraga and 
Iron counties also. In Florence and 
Marinette counties, Wis, there was 
considerable damage. No loss of life 
was reported. The reports of dam- 
age as published in the newspapers 
were greatly exagerated. 





—_— 


Burton Loses His Case. 


United States Senator Ralph Bur- 
ton of Kansas has lost his case in the 
supreme court. The decision of the 
United States circuit court for the 
eastern district of Missouri, that im- 
posed a fine of $2500, sentenced him 
to six months’ imprisonment and de- 
prived him of the right hereafter to 
hold government office, was reaffirmed. 
Burton has been allowed 60 days in 
which to petition for a rehearing. 

He was convicted of violating the 
law that prohibits senators and rep- 
resentatives from receiving compensa- 
tion for services rendered before any 
government departments in any mat- 
ter in which the government may be 
interested. He accepted a.fee of $500 
a month five months for representing 
the Rialto Grain and Securities com- 
pany before the postoffice department, 
seeking to prevent the issuance of an 
order prohibiting the use of the mails 
by the company. Burton will lose 
his seat in the senate. 


Death of Carl Schurz. 


Carl Schurz is dead at New York at 
the age of 77 yearS. He was born in 
Germany and joined in the revolution- 
ary movement of 1848-9. He was as- 
sociated with Gottfried Kinkel in the 











publication of a liberal newspaper. 
He had to flee from the country and 
finally came to the United States and 
settled in Watertown, Wis, in the fif- 


ties, practiced law in Milwaukee and 
early became influential in state and 
national politics. During Pres Lin- 
coln’s first administration he was 
minister to Spain, but resigned to 
enter the union army. He rose to the 
rank of major general, and in the 
battle of Gettysburg commanded the 
corps of Gen O. O. Howard. 

_After the war he founded the West- 
liche Post of St Louis, a powerful 
organ of the republican party. He 
Served one six-year term in the United 
States senate, representing Missouri. 
He was a leader in the liberal party 
that nominated Horace Greeley for* 
the presidency, and presided over the 
convention at Cincinnati when Greeley 
was nominated. With other big men 
in that movement, he was in favor of 
Charles Francis Adams. In 1876 he 
Was active in securing the election of 
Gen R. B. Hayes, president, and under 


Hayes Served as secretary of the in- 
ong Mr Schurz retired in 1881 
rom all public office. Since then he 


has never ceased to command influ- 
€nce in public affairs by speeches and 
important articles in newspapers and 
magazines, 
Few men have agreed with Mr 
Se urz in all of his views politically. 
€ was distinctively a mugwump and 
an idealist but he was honest and 





WHAT 


possessed of large abilities in the line 
of statesmanship. His influence was 
liberalizing, broadening ard always 
honest. 


Briefly Told. 

Search for an unknown continent in 
the Arctic ocean will be made next 
summer by two Danes and a Ten- 
nessee scientist, who plan to explore 
under the stars and stripes and claim 
theecontinent they find, if they do find 
one, for the United States. The 
scheme is to be ready in August for a 
start from the mouth of the Macken- 
zie river. They will attempt a 1200- 
mile journey in a skiff to Ft Smith, 
Great Slave lake, where they will 
board a Hudson Bay company steamer 
for 1000 miles on to Banks land where 
permanent headquarters will be es- 
tablished. Long dog-team trips over 
the floating ice*+for various scientific 
investigations are then on the pro- 








gram after careful preparation. The 
Danish explorers, are Capt Ejman 
Mikelsen and Ejnar Ditlevsen. JEr- 


est Leffington of Knoxville, Tenn, has 
been engaged to take charge of the sci- 
entific work. -Funds for the enter- 
prise have been raised in this country. 





Political contributions by insurance 
officials are not so very bad, according 
to the appellate judges of the New 
York supreme court. George W. Per- 
kins, former vice-president of the New 
York Life and chairman of the finance 
committee, was arrested charged with 
grand larceny for making a big con- 
tribution to the republican national 
campaign fund for the company. The 
court has released him and says it was 
not larceny. District Attorney Jerome 
has argued that there was no crime 
in such gifts and his prosecution was 
in the face of such opinion. 





Milwaukee has plans to improve its 
lake front. Congress is asked to con- 
tribute £100,000 for a lighthouse to 
be called the McKinley beacon, de- 
signed as the central featureof a Ven- 
etian water view on the lake front. A 
breakwater in concrete is also desired 
to give a long white arm terminating 
at the lighthouse. It is proposed to 
have the city build a beach driveway 
and otherwise add to the beauty of 
the city. 





Mystery surrounds the court mar- 
tial of Lieut-Gen Stoessel, who com- 
manded the Russian forces during 
the siege of Port Arthur, and Rear 
Admiral Nebogatoff, who was in com- 
mand under Admiral Rojestvensky in 
the battle of the Sea of Japan. Both 
Stoessel and Nebogatoff surrendered 
to the Japanese. It is reported that 
they have been sentenced to death for 
so doing. 





The trial of Burlington road traffic 
men at Kansas City, for alleged rebat- 
ing has been full of sensations. The 
testimony showed that various firms 
received large sums from mysterious 
sources after freight bills had been 
paid. Shippers testified to agre nts 
with Burlington officials whereby They 
were to receive 25% rebates on freight 
bills. 


Henrik Ibsen, the most famous Nor- 
wegian author, has died at Christiana, 
aged 78 years. He was a poet, but is 
best knownvas a dramatist, his plays 
including: “Ghosts,” ‘“‘A Doll’s House” 
and “Hedda Gabler.” He was a would- 
be moral reformer. 





The Cumberland Presbyterian anda 
the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America by official vote at 
conventions in Decatur, Ill, and Des 
Moines, Ia, have been united into one 
church. 





County and district democratic con- 
ventions in quite a number of states 
have indorsed William J. Bryan for 
president in 1908. Ohio, Missouri and 
Nebraska are among the states in- 
cluded. 





State and national authorities have 
united against the Standard Oil com- 
pany in Ohio. Criminal and civil ac- 
tions under the anti-trust laws will 
be begun at once in Hancock county. 





Lightning struck a Crowd of spec- 
tators at a~base-ball game near Mo- 
bile, Ala, 
were inj 


and killed five. Some 25 
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WHY Carey’s is the Time-Proof Roof 


SS Reshng bes well earned ita reputation of making the only really “time- 
roof." it, the lower sheet extends two inches under the upper 

eets are securely nailed on to the roof boards, 
tent lap—an extension from the upper sheet—is cemented 


Then again, Carey's Booties resists fire,will not melt, rot, dry out, crack, 
y adapted to flat or steep surfaces. For these 
and other good reasons fully set forth in our free booklet, Care 
protection for any and all buil 
Carey’s Roofing is cheaply and easily laid over old shingle or metal roofs. 
Sold at Manufacturers’ prices from nearby distributing point, insuring lowest freight rates. 
sample of Carey's Roofing and boo! 
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ABENAQUE PORTABLE POWER 





LATEST WATER COOLING QEVICE, 2-25 H. P. 
Send for Catalogue C. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 
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FOR GOOD FARMS, 


delightful homes, in mild climate, at bargain 
prices. Send for free descriptions. Address 


KERR & TAYLOR, Deaton, Maryland. 
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FOR STOGKMEN 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER AND 
FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most come 
Plete and comprehensive work ever published on the 
subject of which it treats, It is the first book 
which systematized the subject of animal breed< 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most in- 
tricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 

written on the more involved features of 

the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest tha 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference tu 
these questions. The striking originality in the treat- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than the 
superb order and regular sequence of thought from 
the beginning to the end of the book. The book 
is intended to meet the needs of all ne inter. 
im the breeding and rearing a live stock. 
— Sx? inches, #5 pages, Cloth. Price 
L 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle. sheep 
and swine in America, The accepted text book ia 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breed- 
ers. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 371 pages, Cloth, | 


1. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, legumi- 
nous plants, crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, 
millet, field roots, etc. Intensely practical and te 


~~ Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 27 pages, Cloth, 
= ' 
Solling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they 
are adapted, thei plan in the rotation, etc. Not 
a line is repeated from the Forage pe book, 
Best methods of building the silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. 
Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Gur New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully illustrated, tho 
indexed by titles and authors, and containin 
detailed descriptions of all the best s on 
and home topics, sent for four cents in 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 tte Street, New York, N. Y. 
me Building, Chicago, IL 
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WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. } 








See OUR .GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, T Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Geo Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. American Agficulturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite,particularly correspond- 
ence from our ends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let ue hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
your own words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


Berry Time in the Norfolk District. 


A, JEFFERS. 
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The berry season for 1906 is now on 
in force, The crop is not as large as 
ugual, being cut off somewhat by dry 
weather in April and early May. 
Prices have kept up fairly well, rang- 
ing from six to 20 cents a quart. Had 
the yield been normal and labor plen- 
tiful, the crop would have glutted the 
market, as the North Carolina crop 
left the ‘market in bad shape. The 
average Norfolk crop is from six to 
ten million quarts, and the price 
ranges from five to 30 cents, although 
very few berries sell for 30 cents, and 
the truckers never ship, knowingly, 
when the price is at or below five 
cents. This crop goes to northern and 
eastern markets at the time of great- 
est consumption, just when summer 
time and warm weather are in full 
swing; when the appetite demands 
strawberries and cream. As it now is, 
in these later years, North Carolina 
encroaches upon the beginning of our 
season. Maryland and New Jersey 
often encroach upon the termination 
of our shipping season, 

The freight to northern markets is 
about one cent a quart. The berries 
go up by both steamer and by rail 
routes, the freight being the same in 
each case. One steamer recently car- 
ried 5000 crates to New York. The 
same day there were shipments of a 
less number of crates to Boston, Prov- 


idence, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, each, besides quite a 
Jarge shipment to western points. 


The crates used are the gift style. 
The price for crates, including the 
quart baskets, will average about one 
cent a quart, so that picking, crating 
and shipping expenses run the first 
cest of harvesting and marketing 
pretty near the four cent a quart 
mark, Then the cost of selling, 
through the commission houses, is to 
be considered, so that it is a risky 
work to ship berries to a five cent 
market. 

The berry plant is set out here in 
June. and also in the fall. The June 
setting brings a full crop the next 
picking. The season is later this year 
than usual, and the dry, cool weather 
retarded the growth and reduced the 
yield. There is nothing that should 
encourage an increased acreage; but 
there is everything to encourage in- 
creased care in growing a smaller 
acreage. Intensive methods, instead 
of extensive area, should be the mot- 
to of every trucker in the Norfolk 
section. 





KENTUCKY. | 
Agricultural College Notes. 


W. D. NICHOLLS. 





The annual commencement exercises 
will be held in the college chapel, June 
7. Final examinations began Monday, 
May 27. The theses of the senior 
Students are now undergoing the in- 
spection of the faculty. The past week 
has been filled with the closing exer- 
cises of the various colleges of Lex- 
ington, viz: Hamilton college for 
young ladies; Campbell-Hagerman col- 
lege for young ladies; Kentucky uni- 
versity and Sayre institute. Prof J. P. 
Brooks, dean of the school of civil 
engineering of state college has been 
elected as dean of thé civil engineer- 
ing devartment of Illinois university 
at Champaign. Prof Brooks has been 
connected with Kentucky state college 
for more than ten years, having 
gained a ee reputation, and his 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


resignation will be a severe loss to 
the college. 

The recent cold snap was the most 
severe in the month of May since the 
snow of May 20, 1894. The thermome- 
ter registered 33 degrees above at the 
Lexington weather bureau and there 
were several heavy frosts. The dam- 
age to fruit trees is not considerable 
and grass was not seriously damaged, 
but corn and potatoes were badly bit- 
ten, and beans and other tender vines 
were destroyed. Grass and all the 
growing crops are now much in need 
of rain. 

Work on the lawn of the new ex- 
periment station building is progress- 
ing rapidly. The grading and sod- 
ing will soon be completed and will 
make the building and grounds among 
the most beautiful in the country. The 
station has begun some extensive tests 
on the relative yields of corn grown 
from seed from butt, tip and middle 
of the ear. Experiments are also being 
made upon the power of high and low 
protein grains to produce grain of 
similar characteristics. A part of the 
tobacco plants have been set. Hemp 
planted the middle of May is up. The 
first crop of alfalfa is now ready to 
cut and will make a fair yield. Spray- 
ing the apple orehard is completed. 
Arsenate of lead was used to destroy 
the codling moth and bordeaux to 
prevent the blight and rot. The wheat 
on the station plats is not doing well 
and the outlook seems to be for a 
light crop in this locality. Clover is 
also short and shows the lack of suf-’ 
ficient rain. j 

The college dairy is prospering. A~ 
large flow of milk is being produced 
and this meets with a ready sale at¢ 
eight cents a quart. The cows are 
all registered Jerseys and the milk 
averages 5% butter fat. The fine bull, 
June Beauty’s Lad, belonging to the 
station recently died of clover bloating. 

A promising farmers’ club has been 
recently organized in Fayette county. 
At the last meeting held recently at 
the court house in Lexington, ad- 
dresses were made by H. F. Hillen- 
meyer, the veteran nurseryman of 
central Kentucky, and Prof W. H.: 
Sherffins of the experiment station. A? 
L. Hamilton is president of th club, 
which promises to be a great success 


oo 


Home Coming of the Kentuckians— 
The greatest gathering of Kentucky 
sons and daughters ever held in the 
state is planned for June 13-17 at 
Louisville and thousands of the old 
boys and girls are planning to return 
to take part in the festivities and re- 
new home ties. Special days have 
been planned in honor of Steven C. 
Foster and Daniel Boone and a third 
day will celebrate the achievements 
of the sons and daughters of greater 
Kentucky. Everyone is urged to come 
home and enjoy Kentucky hospitality. 
Full particulars of events will be fur- 
nished by Director General R. E. 
Hughes of Louisville, Kentucky 


Elkton, May 20—Weather cool 


nights, hot days and dry. Wheat best 
prospect for large yield for years. 


Corn stunted by frost and dry 
weather. No tobacco worth while 
planted yet, plants most ready, but 


drouth holding them back. Most 
farmers ready to plant. Farm labor 
scarce and higher than for years. No 
floating labor for day hire, where a 
few years ago plenty could be had for 
5O0c p day. 

Autumn Fairs—The following fairs 


have been announced since the publi- 
cation of our recent list: 


ee ee Pees 6600 sg6 0d ree 
trie 530645508 Sri. Ss . . 
See eyo Se csovcevcsesee NONE. 
Fern Creek ..... cess ceetens he ee 
London ..... SORELLE EE ee 
Lawrenceburg .......s+es00. A 2l- 
Ween Se. 68 Se bw edn i +. S 26-29 
en) ger ae Cy peels doce & 4D 
POI TING Vises oe 5.650 oe --. A 28-31 
Bemrraet.. ao 656s 5s ve oa foosiat me wee 
Beringgeld 6-8 sss is sc iaes -»- A 15-18 
ce 5 aS a PT we a ff! 
VERGCODGME ia5o ves s 000% oes A 15-18 
High Bridge, May 20—The cold 


weather the past few days has played 
havoc with the gardens and injured 
some of the field crops. Beans, po- 
tatoes and tomatoes have been de- 
stroyed, some corn. also. Great 
amount of corn will have to be re- 
planted, caused by the frosts and by 
rot owing to the cold weather. Some 
damage done to blue grass seed crop, 


over most of the state. 


which is now heading. Ali fruit is 


believed to be safe. 


Jefferson Co—Season has been very 
backward; crops planted fully two 
weeks later than usual. Dry weather 
has hindered development; only three 
small showers between March and 
latter part of May. Wheat heading 
low, with short heads. Oats have 
made little growth. Hog- breeders 
and ratsers enjoying grand trade at 
good prices. They are the most pros- 
perous people of the community. The 
man who raises pure bred hogs and 
good corn is on top. 


Montgomery Co—Stock have not 


only wintered well, but are doing 
grandly now in spite of the dry weath- 
er from which pastures in the blue 
grass region have suffered somewhat. 
eS. WW: 


Greensburg, fay 24—Corn and 
small grain growing fairly well, grass 
is a little short. Oats look very well. 
Gardens in good condition, but all 
need rain. All fruit trees are dam- 
aged by some bug that goes down 
through the bloom and kills 8 or 10 in 
of the branch. 


GEORGIA. 
Farming in Georgia State. 


J.C. M’A. 





Very good rains have recently fallen 
In the south- 
ern section there is complaint of too 
much moisture for cultivation and 
grass is taking the crops. However, on 
the whole crops are in flourishing 
(condition and farmers have had ex- 


“cellent opportunity to get in a lot of 


work. Cotton chopping is going for- 
ward with great dispatch considering 
the scarcity of labor and the work will 
soon be over, which will be somewhat 
earlier than last season. The plant is 
making good growth and squares are 
reported on many farms in all sec- 
tions. This means there will soon be 
blossoms. After that the time is short 
till picking. a 

Corn is doing nicely and the crop is 
receiving good work which is a rare 
thing for the farmers to give it when 
cotton is needing attention. The acre- 
age is comparatively the largest in 
many years and the prospects are 
good for a bumper crop. In the early 
corns there are now roasting ears and 
the forage crops planted early in the 
season are now suitable for feeding 
purposes. 

Alfalfa is attracting a lot of atten- 
tion among the farmers and there are 
many trying it on a small scale. The 
interest in growing legumes is great- 
er this year than ever before as indi- 
cated by the demand for cowpeas and 
soy beans as well as velvet beans. 

It is stated that the biggest cotton 
compress in the world will be estab- 
lished in Atlanta this fall to handle 
the coming crop. Ata meeting of the 
national cotton seed crushers’ associa- 
tion which met in Atlanta last week 
it was decided to advertise the pro- 
ducts of cotton seed in a large way. 


2 
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Additional Fairs—Since our recent 
announcement of fall fairs, the follow- 
ing dates have been received: 

SOU 35-5305 65s oes ee 
OS Sen ere pe em 
Chickamauga ..... 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Catawba Co—Recent frost did con- 
siderable damage to beans, squash and 
other tender plants. Stock is in good 
condition and food plentiful. French 
stallion recent!y imported for $3000 
owned by several farmers. Some fine 
jacks brought into the county. Im- 
proved horses and mules expected. 


Houstonville, May 19—Week dry and 
hot.. Crops of all kinds are suffering 
for rain. Most all corn planted first 
time. Cotton was all killed the 10th 
and was planted again and is just 
coming up. ; 

Macksville, May 14—Weather con- 
ditions up to this date has been un- 
favorable. Have had some heavy 
rains, packing land badly. Tempera- 
ture has been mich cooler than pre- 
vious years. On the 8th -a sudden 
change came and we had a heavy 
frost,» doing much damage to corn, 











cotton and gardens. Much of 1). 
cotton crop will have to be replante.; 
but farmers think the corn will oy.... 
come damage. Garden truck bad] 

bitten. Do not think small grain }j,.,. 
been hurt, although wheat is headi),. 


rapidly. Much complaint of heads }.- 
ing short. Oats are growing ye), 
slowly; prospects very bad for ; 


crop so far. Fruit is not damag., 
any, and there is a very heavy blo. 
on blackberries. All small fru 
very late in blooming this year. we: 

er at this writing is clear and hoi 
little corn has been plowed out. ; 
cotton had been chopped out. (Cy 
seed very scarce. 


FLORIDA. 


The Gulf Coast Fair will be he! 
De Funiak Springs Oct 31 to No. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Copiah Co—Farmers and tru 
are deploring the injury to 











growing crops by the recent j 
weather, when cold northeast | 
northwest winds steadily prevaile 


culminating in a light frost. Swe: 
potato slips are killed outright ‘ 
beans, which soon would have be 
ready for the market are bad); 
jured, while grave fears are 
tained for the young cotton p! 
Cotton scraping or bringing to a sting 
was under full headway and 2 
plants in no _ condition to tand 
extremes of weather. Many f ‘ 
are taking no chances on the injured 
cotton, but are plowing up a re- 
planting.—[R. M. M. 


The Pike Co 
McComb City, Oct 


TENNESSEE. 


No Fair will be held at Chattanvog 
this year. 


Fair will be he it 


99 _oO7 


2=--2i, inclusive. 


Appalachian Fair assn will h 
annual fair at Newport, Cooke « 
Oct 3-5. 

To Have State Fair—Stockme) and 
farmers are at present most int: 
ed in the establishment of a state fair 
After all efforts to obtain aid or rec- 
ognition from the state had failed, 
progressive and patriotic merchants, 
assisted by leading agriculturists, took 
the matter up, raised the S- 
sary funds and purchased Cumbe: | 
Park. This tract is situated just out- 
side Nashville at the end of a street 
car line. Only a few more buildings 
need be added to fit the place thor- 
oughly for the purpose. The first 
meeting will be held in October witha 
generous premium list of $27,00"). All 
classes and breeds of live stock and 
farm products are to be included. Its 
success should be assured.—[O. L 


SOUTH. CAROLINA. 


Lexington Fair is announced for Oct 
16, 17 and 18 at Lexington. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fall Fairs—Dates have been received 
for the following fairs since publica- 
tion of our recent list: Tappahan- 
nock, Essex, Aug 29-31: Radford, Sept 
11-14; Lynchburg, Oct 2-5; Wytheville. 
Wythe, none. 

Wythe Co—aAll stock have wintered 
fairly well and are doing finely now. 
as we have abundance of good pas- 
ture. The outlook is encouraging for 
everything except cattle. The murket 
seems to be dull here just now. Lambs 
and wool are high Horses are 3s 
high as ever known. 





The Acreage Question continues to 
be the chief item of interest i 
cotton trade right at present. Cv 
tions have changed but little since th 
detailed report of prospects was pub- 
lished in American Agriculturist !as'! 
week. "The Southern cotton assn [i's 
issued a report making the acreas: 
this season 27,735,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 2.7% over that planted [as 
year. The New York Commercia! '- 
among the trade publications aspir''s 
for~ laurels in guessing the coito 
acreage. Last week it estimated the 
706" planting at 27,769,600 acres 
moderate increase over last yeur 
The N Y market for spot middling 
cotton held close to, 12c p Ib. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market 
A Bright Outlook for Tobacco Growers. 





The general condition of the cigar 
leaf tobacco industry continues ex- 
ceedingly healthy. Now that the work 
of putting the new crop into the open 
is in progress it is evident that '05 leaf 
has been closely bought up. In fact, it 
to say that not in years have 
farmers in N Y, O, Pa and N E sold 
their tobacco so readily and reduced 
stocks to a minimum _ so early as they 
nave done during 05-6. In Wis the 
extreme avidity of buyers to secure 
supplies of raw leaf almost at any 
cost has been marked. Shortly Amer- 
Agriculturist will present its ’06 
acre: report and will then be 
enabled to state what proportion of 
the old crop still remains in farmers’ 
nands. It is generally supposed to be 
very light. 

The output of cigars in the U § is 
- generous proportions, this explain- 

ng the scarcity of old leaf. The force- 
rare "05 tobacco that has been of- 
fered by dealers the past few months 
has, been taken freely by manufac- 
turers. Some Pa dealers are complain- 
ing of a sluggish demand, but it must 
be borne in mind that they are asking 
exceptionally high prices for leaf this 
season (25¢e in many instances) prices 
such as to make cigar manufacturers 

‘o slow. 

During the month of April total rev- 
enue returns from tobacco amounted 
to $3,771,009 compared with $3,600,279 
the same period in ‘05. Receipts from 
cigars were $1,675,700 against $1,632,- 
00 in April, 05. This continued 
steady increase in the cigar output of 
the U S is most encouraging. 

FOREIGN CONDITIONS FAVOR SELLERS. 


The shortage in the Cuban crop due 
to excessive rains is having a buoying 
effect upon the U S market. At the 
Holland inscriptions in progress the 
past few weeks very strong prices have 
been paid for Sumatra tobacco, Amer- 
icans being free buyers. For the 9 mos 
ending April 1, ’06, imports of manu- 
factured tobacco into the U 8S were 
26,929,000 Ibs, against 23,620,000 Ibs 
the same time in ’04-5, and 22,600,000 
Ibs in 03-4. Re-exports of foreign to- 
bacco (raw leaf) for the 9 mos ended 
April 1, 06 amounted to 2,239,000 Ibs, 
against 2,698,000 lbs the same period 
in 04-5. This would indicate that dur- 
ing the last 10 mos there has been a 
net increase of 3,768,000 lbs of foreign 
leaf used in this country as compared 
with the preceding 10 mos, displacing, 
or rather making up a@shortage of the 
equivalent output of 3500 acres of U 
S$ leaf. This would tend to show that 
a larger domestic crop the past year 
could have been handled to advantage. 

As stated above the new crop is now 
being set into the open and it is just 
a trifle early to forecast what the acre- 
age will be. All indications point to 
some increase but just how much this 
will amount to is not yet definable. 
This is applicable to the chief cigar 
leaf producing states in general. 


——— 
Tobacco Notes. 


is safe 





ican 
age 


Recently at a meeting of directors 
of the Dark tobacco growers’ assn of 
Va, an agreement for a union under 
one charter with the assn of Ky and 
Tenn was entered into. It is arranged 
that samples of Va tobacco will be ex- 
hibited in the west and Ky and Tenn 
samples will be shown in Va. 


At the seventh inscription of Sumat- 
ra tobacco held at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, recently, about 12,000 bales of 
‘eaf were offered buyers. Americans 
purchased slightly more than 3000 
bales. Prices continue at a high level, 
although the proportion of light wrap- 
bers is not so large as it was in the 
early inscriptions. Brown and dark 
Wrappers are bringing exceedingly 
800d prices. 

According to officials of the U S 
dept of commerce and labor, floods in 
‘he fall of ‘05 lessened tobacco pro- 
duction in Pina del Rio, Cuba, by at 
least 25%. In the famous Vuelta Abajo 
region there was such distress among 
small farmers that govt aid was nec- 
essary. It is claimed the general loss 
om ane crop was not less than $5,- 

000. A writer says: Experiments 


~ Shade grown tobacco appear to of- 
a €n ouragement for expanding the 
rea of amt and to insuré a@ 








WOOL WANTED—MINOR BROS, Terryville, Ct. 


saving in the expense of production. 
However, they do not give promise of 
a phenomenal increase in the quality. 
During the fiscal year '05 Cuba export- 
ed $12,650,000 worth of raw leaf to- 
bacco, of which more than 85% was 
taken by the U 8S. Total exports of 
manufactured tobacco from the island 
were $14,100,000, of which 27% came 


to the US 
MARYLAND. 


Writing under recent date, Pres 
William A. Walker ofthe Md tobacco 
growers’ assn says: “I am greatly 
pleased that American Agriculturist 
is so interested in co-operative work 
on the part of tobacco planters. The 
Md assn now has about 1800 members. 
Our people are enthused and deter- 
mined to secure better prices for 
their leaf. We believe there are brains 
enough among our growers to work 
out our own salvation and elevate 
the tobacco industry here from one 
of hard labor and no profit to one of 
hard labor and better returns to the 
planter.” 


TENNESSEE. 
CLARKSVILLE—The market proved 
firm to strong on all grades. Since 


the reduction of duty on strips in 
Great Britain, the Imperial tobacco co 
has commenced stemming and the in- 
dependent stemmers, (what is left of 
them), hope to reopen their houses 
next fall, but with the reduced crops, 
prices may rule too high for profitable 
business. Our loose tobacco market 
holds strong. Tobacco transplanting 
in progress and plants very abundant. 
The weather last month was hot and 
dry, but we had showers recently.— 
[M. H. Clark & Bro. 
KENTUCKY. 


In his report Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture Vreeland, estimated the 
condition of tobacco plant beds in Ky 
the opening of last month at 85. In 
some counties the season is backward; 
general conditions irregular. Mr Vree- 
land claims that the ’05 burley crop 
showed an increase of 4% over the pre- 
ceding year while dark tobacco pro- 
duction decreased 10%. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


During the month just closed con- 
siderable complaint was registered at 
the way the new crop has started in 
the bright belt of N C. Dry weather 
for a notable period, coupled with low 
temperatures caused a poor stand in 
many sections. Here and there dam- 
age was done by frosts. Some traders 
are now estimating that the acreage 
in the bright belt will fall short of 
last year by 10 to 15%. Of course 
conditions may change for the better 
but many are prone to believe that 
no heavy crop is in sight for ’06. 





Rice Prospects Not Brilliant—Re- 
ports from the southwest regarding 
the new rice crop are not wholly fav- 
orable. It is claimed that cold nights 
have injured the stand, and much re- 
planting has been necessary. Gener- 
ally traders say the crop outlook is 
not flattering. Dry weather in south- 
west La last month hindered growth 
materially. In some parts of Tex, up 
to last week there had been no rain 
for nearly two months, and much re- 
planting has had to be done there. It 
is claimed this will tend to make the 
new ctop late. 


LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
«bie in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as We 
cannot forward rephes seut to tus villice. 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following week. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
KENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will te inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 

will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a@ emall adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 

tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


A 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY. .... 


guarantee 
Adver- 








THOROUGHBRED heavy laying White Wyan- 
dottes, | ~~ Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons and 

sred Rocks. Eggs, $1.2 per 15, $3 per #&. IVY- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Avondale, Pa, 


% VARIETIES—All breeds 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. 
10 cents. List free. 
Telford, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Famous 213-egg strain, 





poultry, eggs, dogs, 
Colored 60-page book 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 








best hatching cggs now at reduced prices. BON- 
NIE VIEW POULTRY FAKM, Montgomery, N Y. 
BARRED BROCKS—(Ringiet, Gardner). Eggs, $1 


16, $2 3, fertile, securely packed and from fancy, 
heavy layers. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


EGGS, 15 for $1. Langshans, Indian Games, P 
Rocks and Muscovy ducks, Bronze turkeys, $3 per 16, 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


30 EGGS $1; 10 $3; 
White Leghorns; farm raised, C. 
Adelphia, N J. 

2% EGGS $1, 100 $; 
White Leghorns, C. L. 








thoroughbred Rose Comb 
L. BERGE, 





thoroughbred Rose Comb 
BERGE, Adelphia, N J. 





BARRED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompson)—Eggs, $1 
15; % 100. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


ROSE COMB WHITH LEGHORNS, 3 eggs §i, 
guaranteed fertile. E, JONES, No Hartland, Vt. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Single and Rose Comb, 
13 eggs $1. M. 1, BUTTON, Gasport, N Y¥ 


ROSE COMB BLACK MINORCAS excinsively. 
G. FERRIS, Box 1350, Poplar Ridge, N Y. 














[15] 691 
LIVE STOCK. 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—A =. famine in 


New York can never occur, has eo 
tically an unlimited supply of fresh, pom A 
stein cows, giving from © to @ "pounds of _—* 
per day. All cows guaranteed fally by $9000 deposit 
in the Second national bank of Cortland, N Y, 
Testimonials, illustrated circulars and valuable im- 
formation sent free on application, HORACE L, 
BRONSON, Dept G, Cortiand, N Y,. 

LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The " Bagewater 
herd of registered Holsteins is the t and best 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 








on = a calves and service bulla Also grade a 
of ali breeds, heavy mi w. R. 
LECK, Huntington, Long tend ¥. 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars, P. F. HAM- 


ILTON, Cochranville, Pa 


HIGH-CLASS JERSEY BULLS, from six to B 
months, Poland-China boars, ready for service. 
Bred sown, WM BIGHAM'S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 
vars. Pa. 








__ REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS and 
calves; fine individuals; richly bred. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, M, Wyaiasing, Pa. 
~ IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N ¥. 


RDGISTERED HOLSTEIN — ms 
CHAS A. RICHARDSON, Ha Y 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, NY. 





ss 





Mg vt SWISS bull, 3% months old. Registered, 
. WATERS, Albion, Pa. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Nalf @ Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


ONE OF THE FINEST business opportunities 
in the whole state of Vermont. A complete wood 
working mull aad factory thoroughly renovated, 
equipped with new power plant and much new 
machinery, storage warebouses, ae, ete. 
Plenty of experienced American help at very rea 
80 Wages, po unions, Lumber at hand at low 
prices. Convenient to railroad station, In center 
of delightful village. Factory has had business 
for years in producing toys and household novelties, 
is adapted to turn out almost eny kind of wood 
work in large variety. A favorable opening for the 
masufacture and sale of brooders, incubators, poul- 
ff 4-5, etc. Price and terms will 
be made right to the right party, Address quick, 
STOWELL CO, Putney, Windham Co, Vt. 





EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


oa at MINORCA, Single and Rose Comb ceEs, 
13 $1, 3 $2. =D. HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 


EGGS—Fancy Buff Leghorns and Orpingt 








FARM—20 acres, 21-2 miles from thriving little 
town. Fronts on Southern railway; 75 acres cleared; 
well watered, 50,000 feet saw timber, Small frame 
dwelling and necessary outbuildings. Rural delivery 
and telephone. Price $127 Bargains, C. 
MANN, Maplewood, Va. 





WILLIS WILSON, Chandlersville, O. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
ees PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY need 
Good’s Caustic Potash Whale-oil 
mp No 3, to make ectant 
and fertilizer 





grow. As a 

it has no equal. It acts as 
tilizer and insecticide, destroys scale and other 
i My Manual of Plant Diseases sent free. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 939-41 No Front 
St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COWPEAS FOR SALE—200 bushels of recleaned 
New Era and Black cowpeas, 200 good grade Black 
and New Era, Delaware grown cowpeas germinate 
either north or south. Write for prices. WILLIAM 
CANNON & COMPANY, Bridgeville, Del. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—$1 1000, % 5000; Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield ly Summer, All Head Early, Suc- 
cession; 800,000 very strong plants; raised in rows 
and hoed like onions; 1,000,000 celery plants. F. W, 
ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


WILL SELL at @ cents a pair about 20 Homer 
pigeons, or will exchange for chickens. EDWIN 
PARSONS, Lake Grove, L L 


HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE puppies, Champion 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 











SEEDS FOR SALE—50) bushels, first quality 
northern ome -_ potatoes; 75 bushels recleaned 
Japanese buc 15 bushels recleaned Gem sor- 
ee HUDSON. VALLEY FARMES, Glens Falls, 


CABBAGE PLANTS—$1 1000; $1 5000. Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Early Summer, All Head Early, Suc- 
cession, Very strong plants. F. W. ROCHELLE, 
Chester, N J. 


NOW READY, 100,000 sweet potato sprouts, Yel- 











COLLIE PUPS—NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
MACHINERY AND © IMPLEMENTS. 
WARRINER’S Sete tainien hanging stanchions are “‘just 





ect,” writes Henderson Suapplee of Oonshohoc- 
ken, Pa. Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use, 
comfortable, convenient and cheap. Write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAISE BETTER ——, at half the cost of 
milk. Blatchford’s calf meal. At your dealer’s 
or BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY, 
Waukegan, [1 Pamphlet free. 


BUSHEL CRATES, 6 cents in the fat. ARTHUR 
FERRIS, Kidders, N Y. 











low d and Little Stem Jersey, 1000 for 
$1.50; 5000 or over at $1.25 per 1000, W. F. ALLEN, 
Salisbury, Md. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Vineland Bush, 
Jersey Yellow, Jersey Red, Big Stems, Piersons; 
~~ varieties. C. M. HARRISON, Vineland, 


a AND CELERY PLANTS, 
1000, For = quantities, please apply 
VINCENT, & SON, White Marsh, Md, 





$1 
to 


per 
R. 








Always Got Good Returns. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I am glad to say 
that I have always considered I got 
very good returns from any adver- 
tisement I placed in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of your paper.— 





[Charles W. Swift, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 





“FRUIT, TRUCK, GRAIN FARM—130 acres, 15 
acres clear, balance valuable timber; 36 fruit trees; 


two-story dwelling; good barn and other outbuild- 





ings. $1600: easy terms, Catalog free. FOSTER & 

MARSHALL, Milford, Del. 

#-ACRE F ARM. price $800. Big bargain only two 
from town and railroad. Mild climate. Love- 


ly winter and summer home, Picking berries now, 
J. LEE WOODCOCK, M D, 406 Camden Ave, Sal- 
isbury, Md, 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
= & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 











FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
=~ and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
metas, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 





FARMS—HBENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN. 


WANTED-—Situation by American widow, middle- 








aged, on farm. Good cook. Butter maker, Wages 
% per week. MRS E. DUNCAN, 8 Clendenny 
Ave, Jersey City, N J. 

WANTED—Working housekeeper’s position. Has 
boy seven, Best references. Address MRS MAY 
CLIFTON, Box 332, Castile, N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently ilfustrated book, “Cac 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight, For particulars address quick, ORANGE 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 


ANYONE INTERESTED in the fastest seller 
that has been placed on the market for years, be 
sure and wnte for Booklet “A,” describing Whelp- 
ley’s Money Maker for Farmers. BIG MAPLE 
TRUCK CO, Kingsville, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED to handle good paying article 
—something new, Send % cents for outfit and par 
ticulars. No fake. GEORGE ELSON, ngville, 
N Y- 
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REWARD to anyone who can 
$1 0,000 disprove this statement. 
tf! could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you infinite 
care with which ovary pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
better, wear ionger, and are of greater 
value than any other $3.50 shoe. 
WwW. L. Douglas Sreny Made Shoes for 
Shoes, $4.00, 92.61.15, 51,50 
7 * * 
CAUTION .— Insist upon having W-L.Doug- 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom, 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brasey. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEst WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906 /1905 
Chicago .....| .91 {1.10 | 9 62 | .334 | .31 
New York...| .93 [1.115 | .58 | .694 | .37 | .35 
Boston ...... — | — | 59 | 64 | 39 | 40 
Toledo....... 1 [1.03 | 152 | 54 | .36 | .32 
8t Louis..... 90 |1.01 .49 | 52h | .33 | 31 
Min’p’lis.. .| .84 [1.10 | 48] .45 | 31h | .29 
Liverpool.,..§ .99 |1.05 | .62 | .59 -- - 











At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been -unsettled, strong and weak by 
turns. The leading factor in shaping 
prices was the weather. The situation 
in the winter wheat territory was not 
wholly promising.~ While advices were 
of a conflicting character, the opinion 
was general that more or less damage 
has been experienced, especially in 
Kan. The crop situation has been 
rather uncertain in the southwest for 
the past fortnight. 

*While it was generally conceded that 
the damage reports were exaggerated, 
the opinion was general os Kan 
wheat prospects are not brilliant; 
Okla looked better and other parts of 
the- winter wheat territory were with- 
out sensational feature. Cash wheat 
late last week sold better than 86c 
p bu, but the advance was not fully 
maintained; July was in fair demand 
around 82@838c, and Sept 80% @81%c. 

Other routine news in wheat was 
devoid of special interest. The flour 
trade continued rather quiet, with 
some of the northwestern mills com- 
plaining of dullness. Exports of bread- 
stuffs were moderate to small. The 
wheat crop outlook in Europe contin- 
ued reasonably favorable, and the be- 
lief prevailed that crops would show 
normal proportions. 

Corn planting has been pushed rap- 
idly in the northern portions of the 
belt, our reports indicating that June 
1 would find the area mostly seeded. 
The corn market here at Chicago has 
shown fair activity and strength, and 
that is about all that can be said. Cash 
lots.of No 2 corn were salable in store 
around 48%@49c p bu, July 47@48c. 

Oats were inclined to firmness, ow- 





It takes longer to weave, but when finished is 
a solid eng apne os 

e stay wire is continuous, n i 

with the main top and bottom wires from one 
stay to the next, Fi iaeecas dent 

ere are no ou res in it —no wra ends 

gth leaks out. Others cut the stay 

terseo- 


where stron, 


as i uali- 

ties to yourself, We'll refund 

don’t keep it. We pay the freight, too. —e 
Send for free fence book, It's worth a postal. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO.,66800id St., PEORIA, ILL. 











THE WATER PROBLEM 


solved, at small expense, by the installation 
of a Niagara ram. An automatie 
ump of highest known efficiency. 
imps without power other than the 
water iteelf. Used and endorsed by 
Pennsylvania R.R. and U.S. Govern- 
ment. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Adaptable wherever running water is 

found. Niagara Hydraulic Ragine Co., 

140 Nassan Sireet, New York. 


















Cheap as Wood. 








ell direct 


shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 


sgents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. | 
W-TO-DATE MFG. co., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 








longer than any other make. 

at once for catalogue. 
H.B. DBAKE & CO., 29 Broadway, N.Y. 
FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 
PAYS THE 


| BROW: FREIGHT 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 








mostfences. 16 to 850 per 
jelivered, “We sell all kinds offence wireat £ 
“ten tibeloien.” ri * J ik show- 
ies. The Brown Fence 
Wire Oc., Cleveland, Ohic. 








| is noted here. 


ing to more or less dry weather in the 
west, although scattered showers 
helped the developing plant. The mar- 
ket was unsettled within a narrow 
range, speculative trading liberal, cash 
business moderate. Standard oats in 
store were quoted at 33@34c p bu, 
July a fraction discount, Sept 31% 


Only a small business was possible 
in rye, owing to meager offerings. 
Market nearly unchanged in tone, 


| with No 2 in store nominally 62c p bu. 


All grades of barley have been sell- 
ing well. It is the quiet season of 
the year, but offerings are compara- 
tively small and wanted. Prices in 
some instances have moved up 1@2c 
p bu. Quotations cover a range of 
34@42c p bu for screenings, upward 
to 538@55c for fancy malting. 

Owing to more or less dry weather 
timothy seed advanced slightly last 
week, prime cash $3.30@3.40 p 100 Ibs, 
Sept and new crop delivery around 
3.70. Clover was dull and quotably 


| firm at 11%c p lb, hungarian lic to a 


shade lower, the millets 1@1%c. 

At New York, exporters say Argen- 
tina is apparently supplying Europe 
with corn. As a result, no particular 
activity on the part of foreign buyers 
Receipts from the inte- 
rior seem a little more liberal. No 2 
red wheat quotable up to 94c p bu, 
macaroni 85e, No corn 57@58c in 
elevators, corn chops $22 p ton, corn 
meal 1.15 p 100 lbs, hominy 3@3.10 
p bbl, mixed oats 37%c p bu, white 
clipped 39% @42%c, rye 68%c f o b, 
feeding barley 50@55c, malt 65@70c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At Chicago, general weakness was 
apparent for a time in practically all 
branches of the live stock market. 
This was due to various causes, chief 
among which were liberal receipts. 
Warmer weather is said to have re- 
sulted in duller demand for beef, and 
this is reflected in the inquiry for live 
cattle. Choice to fey steers. sold 
around $5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
4.50@5.25, distillery steers 4.50@5.30. 

Cows and bulls offered more freely, 
and these shared in the general de- 
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cline. It is the hope of some traders 
that big receipts will let up. If such 
prove the case, prospects are that the 
market will be relieved, and some of 
the recent loss may be regained. Good 
to choice beef cows brought $3.75@ 
4.50 p 100 lbs, heifers 3.75@5, bulls 
2.50@4.15, canning cows 1.50@2.60, 
veal calves 6@6.75, heavies 2.50@4.50, 
stock steers 3.25@4.50, feeding steers 
3.50@4.75, milch cows 22@50 ea. 

The hog market ruled considerably 
weaker but a healthier tone prevailed 
toward the close of last week. Sup- 
plies liberal, and buyers made the 
most of their, opportunity to force 
down prices. However, sellers are 
hopeful of the loss ultimately being 
regained. Best packing and shipping 
swine brought $6.20@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

It was a buyers’ sheep market most 
of the time. Packers claim the out- 
let for mutton is not so good as it was 
a few weeks ago. Choice to prime 
shorn lambs bring $6.25@6.75 p 100 
lbs, springs 7@8.50, good to prime 
wethers 6@6.25, ewes 5.50@6.10, cull 
sheep 3.25@4.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 

all instances are wholesale. They refer to 

prices at which the produce will sell from 





THE 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freignt and c»mmission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

Apple prospect.not encouraging. 
Many buds that gave promise for fruit 
some time ago are showing no blos- 
soms. This is true from Middlebury, 
to Burlington. Outlook is for a light 
crop.—[R. L. Hemenway, Vt. 

At New York, very little stock is 
coming and the market holds about 
steady. Spys sell at $5@6.50 p bbl, 
Baldwins 5@6.25, Ben Davis 4.50@5.50, 
Russets 4.25@5. 

Beans. 

Farmers have cleaned up ’05 bean 
stock fairly well. The market is now 
$1.35@1.40 p bu for pea beans.—[Cor- 
respondent Green Lake Co, Wis. 

At New York, pea beans somewhat 
slow of movement and the demand 
does not show much force; quotations 
$1.60@1.65 p bu, marrows 3@3.15, 
mediums 2@2.10, red kidneys 3@3.10. 
White kidneys higher at 3.25@3.40, 
black turtle 3.30@3.40, yellow eye 1.50 
@1.60, limas 3.15@3.20, green peas 
1.20 p bag. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, supplies are limited. 
Spot evaporated apples 94%2@12c p Ib, 
chops $2.40@2.60 p 100 Ibs, huckle- 
berries 10@12c p lb. Future apples are 
weaker, Nov delivery being offered 
at Ge p Ib. 

Eggs. 

The first 19 days of last month re- 
corded 1,150,000 cases of eggs received 
at the combined markets, N Y, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia. This 
may be compared with 863,600 cases 
the same period in ’05. In spite of 
the liberal movement into storage dur- 
ing May the close of the month wit- 
nesses a shortage of 20@30% in cooler 
stocks at some leading eastern points 
as compared with a year ago. 

At New York, general conditions 
surrounding the trade show little 
change, prices being about as last 
noted. Locals command 20@22c p doz, 
westerns 17@17%c, storage packed 
17% @18%c, southerns 14@16c, dirties 
13@14c, checks 9@12c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


Peaches well blossomed and 
make a good crop. Apples, 
whole will show up well.—f[J. N. 
Yalesville, Ct. 

Neither apples nor peaches damaged 
by cold snap. Tree fruit outlook is 
good.—[J. T. J., Haneock Co, Ill. 

The spring freeze seriously lowered 
the fruit prospect in this section. Tf 
believe the county will not have more 
than 25% of a full crop.—{[{M. I. S., 
Ross Co. O. 

According to railroad estimates, Ga 
has 5,500,000 bearing peach trees this 
year, an increase of 60% over ’05. 
Plum trees in bearing increased near- 
ly 50%, pears about 5%. The water- 
melon acreage is given at 2745, a 
shrinkage of 30% from '05. 

The N C strawberry season has just 
closed. Shipments shot over 2600 cars, 
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« record breaking 


movement. 
Md-Del peninsula has been 
fruit moderately and-N J now 
in the movement, 
ported to have 
materially in many sections. 


_ The 
Shipping 
hgures 
Dry weather is ro. 
shortened the crop 


At New York, southern hucklebe;-. 
ries in evidence, quotations ranging 
15@20c p qt. Strawberries bring 54 
15c, according to quality, Fla peaches 
$3@5 p carrier, muskmelons » 
cra, watermelons 45@Uc ea. ; 


oa 


Hay and Straw. 

Canadian advices say the new hay 
crop is backward, but the timothy out. 
look is quite favorable; some loss ty 
clover by winter kill. Of late 1 
Canadian hay in bond has arrive; 
N Y via the Hudson river. 

At New York, a slight weakness ap- 
parent in the lower grades 
while the choice stock is steady 
recent advances. Fey timothy 
mands $20 p ton, clover mixed 15@14, 
clover 11@12, shipping grades do, 
rye straw 14, oats and wheat 9@1() 

At Boston, the- market. has 
a tendency to further advance 
prime hay is not plentiful, and st 
show reduction. Top grades of tim- 
othy sell at $20@21 p ton; only ¢ 
however, command the latter ficure 
Clover mixed brings 14@15, er 
11@12, swale 9@10, rye straw 14415 
oat straw 9@10. 

Honey. 

At New York, limited offerin; f 
new extracted honey noted from the 
south. This stock moves at 505 
P gal. 
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Mill Feeds. 

Some western mills are now oOfifcring 
mill stuffs as follows: Bran $21.75 p 
ton, shorts 22, White middling 
mixed feed 22.25, red dog 25.50. 

At New York, the trade is looking 
for better terms on western contract 
mill stuffs; in fact, prices for June 
delivery dropped considerably, hile 
spot feeds showed little change. City 
bran brings $23 p ton, middlings 2:33.56 

125, red dog 26, screenings 17@18, cot- 


@25, 
tonseed meal 31, linseed oil mea! 32, 


Onions. 

20, the Southws 
assn has shipped 
of 350 cars of o 
The aggregate movement is ex): 
to foot up 500 cars. 

Heavy winds, frosts, etc, have given 
the new onion crop a poor start in 
this section.—[Correspondent, Whitley 
Co, Ind. 


Little change in onion acreage, may 
be a shade lighter.—[A. P. W.., 
field, Ct. 

We will have about the same onio. 
acreage as last year.—[O. B. l 
street, Mass. 

Onion acreage about f 
than a year ago.—[E. B., Southing- 
ton, Ct. 

Estimate onion acreage ful 
large as ’05, all the way from 
ampton to Greenfield. Old ns 
cleaned up—[C. F. Clark, F klin 
Co, Mass. 

About 160 a of onions sowed thi 
son in Northampton meadows. A 
slight increase.—[C, S, Parsons [as- 
sachusetts. 

Onion acreage smaller tha st 
year, largely due to the help probie: 
{G. F. Westport, Ct. 

Onions are hardly so populat 
as they were a year ago. Some spec- 
ulators paid around 60@65c p bu for 
stock last fall, held the onions a! 
winter and then were compelled to 
cut loose this spring at 5@25c p | - 
(Correspondent Wayne Co, N \ 

At New York, a fairly good ie- 
mand exists. Bermudas move at *!.!" 
@1.20 p cra. Tex reds and yellows 1% 
1.40, whites 1.75@2, La 1@1.15 p 71-1) 
sk, old reds and yellows nom j 
25c@1 p bbl. 

Potatoes. 

Recently Miéh and Wis fa! rs 
have been receiving 45@55c p bu [0 
old potatoes. Many reports say (iM 
not over 5% of the ’09 crop ren 
in country storage. 

Advices say the new 
on river bottoms near St Loui: 
is late and promises only 75% of 
yield. Carlot shipments should ! 
by July 1. 

Since Jan 1, receipts of potatoes at 
N Y aggregate 944,500 bbls, compared 
with 803,000 bbls the same period 10 


Up to May 
onion growers’ 
season a total 





25% greater 
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full 





















Receipts at Boston for the sea- 


0D. 
con 05-6 now total 3,100,000 bus, 
against 2,850,000 the preceding season. 

At Steckton Springs, Me, we wiil 
puild this summer a potato warehouse 
1500 ft long and 125 ft wide, with a 
capacity of 750,000 bbls. It will be the 
largest warehouse of its kind in the 


vorld. It is a tide-water structure, 
and should be completed in time to 
nandle the ’06 crop. We are having 


backward spring and farmers just 
getting in a good way to plant the 
crop.—{Carter & Corey, Me. 

At New York, market decidedly 
better with ’05 potatoes selling at $2.50 
@2.75, Me and eastern 2.75@2.90 p sk. 
New potatoes irregular, but in good 
demand at 4@6 p bbl. 

At Boston, a very firm market in 
progress; old potatoes bring 85@90c p 
pu, new $4@5.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, a decided upturn in 
prices due to several causes. Receipts 
of °05 stock from Mich, Minn and 
Wis fell off considerably; dry weather 
in many sections; high prices for new 


tubers. Fey Rurals sold at 73@78c p 
bu. 
Poultry. 
At New York, arrivals of live broil- 


ers show some enlargement. Fresh 
killed fowls also coming with more 
freedom from Ind and Ill. There is a 
good inquiry for desirable broilers. 
Live fowls a trifle easier at 13%c p 
ib. Spring ducks in bigger supply 
and easier at 13@1l4c d w, turkeys 15 
@20c Ib, fowls 12@14c, squabs 1.50 


@3.50 p doz Live broilers 23@ 
“sc p Ib, roosters S8@8%ec, _ tur- 
keys 12@12%c, ducks 50@80c p pair, 
geese $1@1.50, pigeons 25@suc. 


Vegetables. 

Reports from Wis say the cabbage 
acreage in Racine and Kenosha coun- 
ties will be largely increased this year. 
Much new land is now being devoted 
to the crop. Transplanting has 
started. Speculators did well last sea- 
son buying cabbage in the fall at $12@ 
3 p ton and enjoying a material ad- 
vance later, the market touching $50. 

At New York, beets command $3@5 
p 100 behs, sweet potatoes $2@3.50 p 
bbl, asparagus $1.25@3.50 p. doz bchs, 
carrots $3@4.50 p 100 behs. .Cabbage 
lower at $1@2 p bbl-cra, celery $1.25 
@2.25 p large -cs, southern cukes 
$1.50@2 p bskt, hothouse $2.50@3, corn 
$248.50 p 100. Ege plants $2@3.50 
p bx, garlic 20@25c p lb, horse-radish 
4A6c. Kale 25@50c bbl, lettuce 
$1.50@2.50, mint $2@2.25 p 100 bchs, 
lima beans $3@4 p cra, okra $2@3.50 
p carrier. Peppers $1.50@2.50 p cra, 
peas 75¢e@$1.25 p bu, radishes 75c@$1 


p 100 behs, rhubarb do, string beans 
$1@2.25 p bu-bskt, spinach 75c@$1 p 


bbl, squash $2@3.75, turnips $1.75@2 


southern tomatoes $2@3 p carrier, 
hothouse 10@20c p Ib, cress 75c@$1.50 
p 100 bchs. 


Wool. 

Buyers are inclined to hold aloof, 
claiming that asking prices for the 
new clip are beyond what conditions 
warrant. However, foreign markets 
continue strong. Boston quotes un- 
washed eastern wool, fine, at 24@25c p 


lb, medium 31@34c. 

Season is backward. Only small 
quantities have reached our market, 
selling readily at good prices. Me- 


dium and fine wool of good staple are 
the best sellers. We look for no rapid 
decline in U § prices. Good wool will 
be wanted and at good prices.—[Sil- 
berman Bros, Chicago. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06... 21 21 20 
5.. Dy 29 % 21 
4.. 18% 18% 17% 


At New York, market somewhat un- 
Settled, a sharp decline being followed 
by a notable rally. Extra cmy brings 
-0%@21e p Wb, western factory 14%4%@ 
15%c, dairy 19@20c. Exporters have 
cone some business in storage cmy at 
a 15% @16%4c basis and in ladles at 
14% ce. 

At Boston, from May 1 to 26 re- 
Ceipts of butter at this point totaled 
¥,154,000 Ibs against 3,500,000 the same 
time last year. Best cmy brings 20@ 
-le p Ib, dairy 18@19c. 

At Chicago, with prices on a lower 
level, a fairly good inquiry is noted. 
Supplies are plentiful, howeyer, re- 
ceipts so far this year showing a 


substanfial increase over the same 
time in "05. Extra cmy moves at 19c 
p lb, renovated 16@16\%c. 


The Cheese Market. 

At New York, factories in the east 
are getting 9% @l10c p lb for new f c 
cheese. A good inquiry prevails here 
at 10% @10Xc for best offerings and 8 
@8%c for light skims. Much export 
stock leaving here is being bought di- 
rect in the country. 

“At Boston, receipts are light and 
the market displays considerable 
strength. Fine new fc moves at 10%c 
p Ib, old 18% @l4c. 

At Chicago, new arrivals being 
taken satisfactorily, so that no accum- 
ulations are noted. Factories in Wis 
and Minn anticipate a good season. 
New twins command 10@10%c p ib, 
daisies 101%4@l1l1c, off grades 5@7 ¥c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, warm weather, caus- 
ing a good demand, prevented a sur- 
plus from the heavy supplies now 
reaching the market. The price of 
2%c p qt in the 26-c zone will prob- 
ably not be changed suddenly unless 
the weather should turn cool. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending May 


were: 
Milk Cream 

Webs cccbo dn wsetacs: an 2,575 
Susquehanna ........ 16, 
West Shore ......e.<- - 18,127 2,344 
Lackawanna .......-- 39,863 2,366 
N Y Cent (long haul) 40.278 1,490 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 9,66 260 
I Sy 42,460 3,455 
Lehigh Valley ...... 20,945 1,265 
Homer Ramsdell 

BMG recsece i 6,290 64 
New Haven ......... 7,873 — 
Other Sources ...... 5,537 196 

Wetad 2 ossseex o-.-- 247,280 14,240 


At Philadeiphia—The milk shippers’ 
union and the committee of the Phil- 
adelphia milk exchange had a con- 
ference the middle of May, but no 
agreement as to the price of milk was 
reached. The exchange made an of- 
fer of 48 units for the year, or an av- 
erage of 4c p qt. The union com- 
mittee representing the producers 
would not accept the offer, and de- 
manded 4c for the first 6 mos and 
4%4c for the second 6 mos, making 
51 units for the year. The conference 
adjourned with the understanding that 
there would be another meetifig to 
settle the differences and make a price 
satisfactory to both organizations. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, wheat 88c 
p bu, corn 56c, oats 38c, bran $19.50 p 
ton, middlings 19@20, timothy hay 12 
@13, straw 6@8. Steers 5@5%c p ib, 
veals 6@6%c, sheep 6@6%c. lambs 6 
@6%c, hogs 6@6%c. Cmy tub butter 
20@21c p Ib, prints 19@22c, dairy 16@ 
17c, cheese 10@1llc. Eggs 20c p doz, 
hens l4c p lb, broilers 26@28c. Po- 
tatoes 75c p bu, strawberries 12@13c p 
qt, asparagus 1.25 p doz, green beans 
2@3 p bx, cabbage 2.75 p cra, celery 
90c@1.25 p bx, cukes 50@80c p doz, 
lettuce 90c@1.50 p bx, tomatoes 2.50@3 
p carrier. 

At Albany, buckwheat 58c p bu, corn 
58c, oats 40c, bran $20@21 p ton, 
middlings 23@25, timothy hay 12@14. 
Veals 6@7c p Ib, hogs 6@7c. Cmy 
butter 21@23c p Ib, dairy 20@2Ic, 
cheese 12@1l4c. Eggs 19c p doz, fowls 
12@13c. Old potatoes 2 p bbl, straw- 
berries 13@14c p qt, spinach 65@85c 
p bbl, kale 50@65c, beets 4@7 p 100 
behs, carrots 8@4.50 p 100 bchs, cab- 
bage 2@3.25 p cra, asparagus 2@2.75 
p doz 

PENNSYLVANIA — At” Pittsburg, 
corn 57c p bu, oats 59c. timothy hay 
$15@16 p ton, clover 11@12, straw 7 
@8, middlings 22@23, bran 21@22. 
Cmy tub butter 21@22c, prints 22@23c, 
dairy 16@17c, cheese 10@lic. Eggs 
18c p doz, spring chickens 26@28c p 
Ib, hens 16c. Asparagus 75c Pp doz, 
cabbage 2.75@3 p cra, cukes 2@3 p 
hamper, lettuce 75c p doz, peas 1.50 


p bu, new potatoes 2@2.25 p bu. 
Strawberries 3@3.75 p cra, tomatoes 


2.50@3.50 p cra. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 88c p bu, corn 
5&e, oats 40c, bran $22.50 p ton, timo- 
thy hay 17@18. Cmy butter 20@2Ic p 
lb, prints 22@23c, dairy 12@16c. Eggs 
17c p doz, fowls 13c p Ib, broilers 24 
@25hc. Cheese 10@12c. Strawberries 
8@14c p qt, potatoes &85c p bu, cabbage 
1.75@2.25 p cra, eggplant 1@1.50 p 
bskt, tomatoes 1.25@2.75 p cra, as- 
paragus 28@30c p bch, 


THE LATEST, MARKETS: 
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CREAM. SEPARATORS 


This is the record of the DE LAVAL machi which is of 
iteelf a mountain of strength beside which the records of ail 


would-be attempting 
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r toknow that youare puttin 
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in every le step of cream 


separator IMPKOVEMENT, all imitating machines simply taking 
up such old features as expiring patents leave open to them. ° 
It meanssomething in putting your money into a cream separa- 
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STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 
$50,000 "22: H=*" $50,000 


Cattle at Special 
Private Sale. 

200 Head of registered cows, heifers, service bulls 

and calves. 200 will be included in this offerin 

Price on all grades of stock will be reduced 2 

on everything commencing May lith and ending 

June loth, aes. 


STEERED HOLSTEIN COWS 8100 
— PEK HEAD AND UPWARD. 
STERED HOLSTEIN SERVICE 
Beis $75 PER HEAD AND UPWARD. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN YEARLING 
HEIFERS RED, $75 PEK HEAD 
AND UPWARDS. 
All stock sold fully guaranteed to be as represented. 


$5000.00 Guarantee on everything sold. $5000.00 

This will be by far the largest and most important 
sale of registered Holsteins ever held in this country. 
This great sale takes place at Star Farm, situated on 
trolley line two miles east of the city of Cortland, 
N.Y. Ample accommodations will be provided for 
all visitors. You have only to write in advance of 
your coming. 

All parties buying 8 cariload lot will have 
their stock delivered freight propeid. to 
any point east of the Mississippi River. 

e and circulars sent free on application 
DO NOT MISS THIS SALE. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 
TSI ASM 


FENCE 


MN rhat is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


a ah ° 
SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
At less than dealers’ ~ 
ght. 


@ur Catalogue tells how 

B Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—_why some is 
4a rood andsome bad. You 
We should have this informa- 

cS meet tion. Write for Catalogue. 


A] 
SO eNay MITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
a wzAbex 2% Muncie Indiana. 

















? Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca. 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 


srl ea 


Mosarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortiandt Si., New Terk. 


DRILLING & 
Well 











PROSPECTING MACHINES. 
drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE GO., TIFFIN, OIG. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. Peck 


4 Practical Guide to Succes Dairy 
Manage ment - 

The treatment of the entire subject is th: 
Practical, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
a lifetime of experience and study he bas found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, ¢he 
Gziry barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
Mecessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics, A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, ete, etc, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 1% 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish om one hundred acres, Tilustrated. §xf 
inches. 200 pages. Cloth. Price ............0 $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, Mew York, N. ¥. 














AGRICULTURE 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. 8. Daugherty. 


As its name implies, this book gives explicit 
directions for actual work in the laboratory and 
the school garden, through which agricultural 
principles may be taught. The authors’ aim has 
been to present actual experimental work in 
every phase of the subject possible, and to state 
the directions for such work so that the student 
can perform it independently of the teacher, 
and to state them in such a way that the re- 
sults will not be suggested by these directions, 
One must perform the experiment to ascertain 
the result, 

It embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
i simple discussion of 
to the understan 


intended for use in schools, is 
to anyone desiring to obtain in am easy and 
pleasing manner a general of elemen- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, Six8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. ice $1.50 net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
689 Lafayette Breet, Marquette Botiding, 
NEW YORE. CHICAGO, 
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The Prizes of Life 


The world’s rewards 
are for its workers. 


Sometimes a man or 
woman inherits afortune. 
More often than not it 
is like a lottery ticket, 
that makes either a fool 
or a loafer of the one 
who draws it. ; 


You can make more 
money representing Tue 
Lapies' Home Journat and 
Tue Saturpay Evenine 
Posr in your community 
than many men you 
know make who are in 
business for themselves. 
Commissions, bonuses 
and prizes do this. 

While selling our periodicals is 
an earnest, serious pursuit, it is light 
and agreeable work which leaves 
you physical freedom and mental 
freshness to devote to your personal 


advancement or healthy amusement. 
We want you to have both. 

We can **show you’’ if you 
*¢ want to be shown.’’ 


Tae Cvuatis Puszisninc Company 
2820-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
actory at lowest 

factory prices. 

Moreover, you 

get a stove or 

range not excel- 

led b ony in the 
e 




















world, uar- 
antee quality er 8 
$20,000 bank bond, 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
If you do not find the Kalamazoo ezact- 
ty as represented, the trial does not 
cost you acent. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 
Sond Postal for Catalog No. 100. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped prompt. 
by, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 
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ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrics! School is the oldest and 
best school in the world teaching ELECTRICITY 


exclusively Theoretical and practical course 


complete 

IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors 
Spud ‘fenltinns. "Peertantt ‘your opens Boyt 
& “Appl for, Catalog to Bliss Electrical 
G Street N. ee Washington. D. Cc. 





PATRONS OF 
The Grange in Its National Field. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





After .a long trial of 40 years the 
grange has stood the test and is now 
one of the acknowledged permanent 
institutions of our country. The only 
question to be settled is that of local- 
ity and this question must be decided 
by each individual farmer, or the 
farmers of any one neighborhood. 
Each must ask himself, Do I need the 
benefits of this farmers’ organization? 
Shall my wife and children enjoy its 
advantages? Shall, we the farmers of 
this community for ourselves and for 
our families have a grange right here? 
Do we need it for its means of educa- 
tion to be found in no other direction? 
Do we need it for its business or finan- 
cial advantages? Do we need it as 
voters, as American citizens? Having 
done what we could to give our neigh- 
borhood the advantages of churches 
and schools, have we performed our 
whole duty: to ourselves, our communi- 
ty until we have made earnest efforts 
to have a good grange. established 
here also? Are we able to do what 
farmers are doing in thousands of 
other places, maintain an organization 
in our own interest and for our own 
benefit? All farmers, young and old, 
near and far, should calmly, carefully, 
deliberately consider these questions. 

Cushman grange No 371 of Goulds- 
boro, Me, is said to be one of the most 
prosperous granges in the eastern part 
of the state. They have a large mem- 
bership of the right kind of material. 
They have built a fine hall and last 
year held 39 regular and two’ special 
meetings. 

Earlville grange No 1742 of Illinois 
won the prize banner offered by the 
state grange for the largest increase 
in membership last year, the gain 
being 114. 

Some of the granges in New Jersey 
have been suggesting mottoes_ for 
grange work. Here are a few: United 
we stand, divided we fall; In unity 
there is strength; We should all work 
together and not one against another; 
A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together. 

The members of the grange in Her- 
kimer county, N Y, have an incorpo- 
rated stock company with $15,000 cap- 
ital in $10 shares. limited to 25 shares 
to any one member. They have erect- 
ed a brick building in Herkimer 44x88 
feet, centrally located and up-to-date 
in all respects. On the first floor is the 
grange exchange in which a general 
merchandise business is done. The 
second floor has two double offices, a 
dining room 20x60 feet, a kitchen and 
pantry. The third floor contains the 
reception room, cloak rooms, etc, etc, 
fitted with gas and electric light fix- 
tures. 


-— 


First Grange National Bank. 








As notea 1n these columns, the first 
grange national bank was opened 
April 3, 1906, at Tioga, Tioga county, 
Pa. The opening of this bank was 
heralded through the county. Before 
the day was over, the town assumed 
the appearance of a general: holiday 
celebration. There was a parade, 
headed by the Tioga band, consisting 
of working men, business men and 
farmers. A grand dinner was served 
at the Park hotel and the day closed 
with a general program at Wickham 
hall at which State Master W. F. Hill 
made the principal addresses. The 
cashier of the new bank is the popular 
Patron, E. B Dorsett. He is chairman 
of the finance committee of Wellsboro 
grange No 1009, a member of the 
state grange legislative .committee, 
master of Tioga Pomona grange No 
30 and sheriff of Tioga county. Brother 
Dorsett reported that over $50,000 
were deposited in the bank during his 
first day’s business. 

This bank is organized and operated 
under the national banking laws. Its 
officers are men of the highest stand- 
ing. In act the institution has 


been safe-guarded in every way, 
thus making it a national bank, 
worthy of confidence and support. 


The capital stock of $25,000 is divided 
into shares of $100 each, with a lim- 
ited number held by each _ stock 
holder. A share must be at least $100, 
but when desired, half shares of $50 
can be issued. Each stock holder 
made a depost of $10 a share, giving 
the bank a surplus of $2500 as a 
starter. Ninety-five % of all the stock 
issued, is in the hands of Patrons of 
Husbandry. About one-third of the 











HUSBANDRY 


counties of the state were represented 
among the depositors on the first day. 
Patrons are planning to have grange 
national banks in other counties of 
the state. 

Tioga is almost exclusively a farm- 
ing county. There were 4700 Patrons 
of Husbandry in Tioga county, Octo- 
ber 1, 1905. With a bank owned and 
controlled by them, the future looks 
promising. The officers of the bank 
are Pres, S. P. Hakes; First vice-pres 
State Master W. F. Hill; Second vice- 
pres John G. McHenry; Cashier E. B. 
Dorsett; Assistant cashier F. L. Neer- 
ing. The directors consist of the above 
officers and H. G. Smith, Julius Tre- 
main, Frank O. Steele, Sim Hughes, 
W. A. Hughes, G. E. Saxton and 
Philo Tuller. 

The eyes of the banking world are 
centered upon this institution. The 
question is being asked, “‘Will it suc- 
ceed and will farmers stick together?” 
There is no question, in the opinion of 
American Agriculturist, that this bank 
will not only succeed, but that it is the 
foundation stone and beginning of a 
series of national banks controlled by 
farmers and Patrons of Husbandry 
that will eventually extend from Maine 
to California. The bank guarantees 
3% interest on time deposits. Starting 
out under such favorable conditions, 
there is no reason why it should not 
succeed. Farmers will stick, because 
they were never so well organized as 
today through the grange. 





Grange Notes. 


_— 


The idea that the grange is an or- 
ganization that makes the getting of 
the almighty dollar paramount is er- 
roneous. There is something of more 
worth than money, mortgages or bank 
stock, worth more than rich acres, fat 
stock and a full granary. It is high 
ideals in men and women. Let these 
be cultivated. 

In New Hompshire 76% of the lec- 
turers and 63% of the secretaries of 
granges are women. There are 27 
women masters and in seven granges 
all the offices are filled by women. 


The grange at Atkinson, Me, dis- 
cussed the question: Are farmers 
keeping pace with the world in their 
business? The decision was that 
farmers are improving in this direc- 
tion and that the grange is doing 
much to help them along. 

The Oregon state grange met at Al- 
bany, May 22, for a three days’ ses- 
sion. Oregon has 95 granges with a 
membership of 5440. 

Jonesboro grange in Maine recently 
received 70 applications for member- 
ship in one evening. ~They are plan- 
ning to build a new hall. 

Massachusetts reports another grange 
at Harvard, making nine new ones 
this year. Large classes of new mem- 
bers are reported in many of the older 
granges. 

NEW YORK. 

The following granges made large 
growth for the first quarter of the 
year: Academy grange in Ontario 
county 77, Ausable valley grange in 
Essex county 42, Stafford grange in 
Genesee county 42, Hopewell grange 
in Ontario county 46, Denmark grange 
in Lewis county 40, and Wolcott 
grange in Wayne county 36. This last 
is the largest grange in the state and 
the second largest in the world, with 
an actuai membership of 867. 


Six grange scholarships in the win- 
ter course of the agricultural college 
at Cornell university will be awarded 
this year to the six contestants who 
attain the highest standing on com- 
petitive examinations. The examina- 
tions are open to both men and women 
who are members of the order in good 
standing. The scholarships have a 
value of $50 each. All students must 
be at least 17 years old on entering 
the college. q 

In a recent communication State 
Lecturer Shepard says: The grange 
in St Lawrence county is making a 
healthy growth. No new granges have 
been organized since last February. 
There are 35 granges in the county 
and only 31 towns, including the 
Adirondack section. Several granges 
are talking of building halls, Pots- 
dam and Gouverneur in particular. 
Stockholm Depot and Deer River 
granges are preparing for grange fairs 
this fall. St Lawrence grange meets 
at Canton, June 6. It is: expected a 
field day will be held~ June 7. - State 


Master Fuller will be present. It j< 
the aim to make this a great meetine 

Deputy Loper reports that th.: 
grange is making a grand growth i; 
Steuben county. The 31 granges ay;,. 
very active and prosperous. Ten ow) 
their own hails and two new ones a), 
being built. The Pomona of Steube, 
has over 800 members. The ne, 
meeting will be held with Oak 4; 
grange, No. 574, June 13. While thi 
grange is in the northern part of th 
county, we are assured of a good x 
tendance, The lecture work in eve; 
grange is improving, especially whe. 
the programs are prepared thre 
months or more in advance. Th 
county is working to have a regula 
lecturers’ conference quarterly. It ; 
expected to have State Lectur: 
Shepard to assist during the season 

Grange fire insurance in New Yor} 
state has reached the grand tota! 
$100,986,495 with one county to 
heard from. The largest amounts 
carried in the following counties: Je; 
ferson and Lewis, $12,422,854; St La 
rence and Franklin $8,446,684; Chau 
tauqua $7,503,508; Chemung $7,462.52 
Wayne $6,898,737; Monroe $6,586,042 
Columbia and Dutchess $5,866,650. 41) 
the other counties have less than §5 
000,000 insurance. The wonderfu! su 
cess of the grange fire insuranc: 
attributable to the careful selection 
risks and the small expense of co 
ducting. Fire insurance offers one «: 
the greatest benefits, in the financi 
way, that the grange can give. Th 
prompt payment of losses also add 
another desirable feature. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester and Delaware counties Py 
mona grenge, No 3, is in session thi 


week as we go to press. Patrons 
assembled at Media. After the hear- 
ing of the reports of committees 


State Lecturer A. M. Cornell delivered 
a most interesting address. Th 
principal speaker on the program in 
the afternoon was Prof W. M. Hays, 
assistant secretary of agriculture 
Pomona Lecturer Frances W. Brooma!! 
had an interesting program prepare: 
for the day. At the evening session 
the fifth degree was conferred on a 
large class, The literary exercises 
were continued with a vocal solo b 
Elizabeth Evans and a tableau entitled 
Gypsy’s warning by members of the 
Brookhaven grange. State Master Hi!! 
delivered one of his characteristic 
rousing addresses in the evening. \\ 
H. H. Davis of Westchester is Po 
mona master and Emma B. Palmer i 
secretary. 


Recently the legislative committ: 
of the state grange met at Harrisbu: 
and drew up the following, wh 
was immediately telegraphed to Pr 
Roosevelt: “We, the legislative con 
mittee of the Pennsylvania s 
grange, in behalf of our organizatio 
beseech you to stand true to your orig 
inal position on rate regulation. W 
pledge you the united support of ou: 
members to this end.” The telegram 
was signed by W. T. Hill, master of 
the state grange, William T. Creasy 
of Columbia county, and Sheriff E. RB 
Dorsett of Wellsboro, who constitute 
the committee.—[N. 





Horses on Grass or New Hay 
Horses hard at work, as they alway 
are at this season and throughout the 
remainder of spring and early sum- 
mer, must be fed with great care in 
order to get the most from them. Th 
temptation is strong to let them ru! 
on pasture, gradually cutting off 4) 
feed. The same temptation is alsv 
present when new hay is first avail- 
able. Both these feeds contain a large 
percentage of water; in other words, 
are soft-with a tendency to cause 
scours, and thus lessen the effective- 
ness of the work animals. Now the 
bad effects of these soft feeds can be 
largely prevented by giving along wit): 
the grass and new hay a good con- 
centrated dry grain feed like Schu- 
macher’s stock feed, prepared by the 
American Cereal Company of Chicago 
Being a mixture of corn, oats and 
barley finely ground and kiln-dried, i! 
comes in. nicely at this season and pre- 
vents scouring and consequent weaken- 
ing of the work horse. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon this 
point. The Schumacker Feed is no! 
heating, as corn alone would be, bu' 
supplies the elements needed in the 
proper;proportions. 
yourself. 


Try it and see for 
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Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Rey Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 

ide over @ church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
— to the war. His parishioners were largely 
wealthy planters. He is yo and talented and 


enters into his work with enthusiasm. He finds 
the Henderson home especially attractive, but will 
not allow himself to become one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
there is @ general understanding Thaf she will some 
day become the bride ©£ Howard Bentley, a former 
playmate and wealthy planter, He becomes jealous 
of Gordon and avers that the latter is not m sym- 
pathy with the South. Meanwhile nationa affairs 
reach a climax. Gqrdon is compelled to declare 


himself and is loyal to the Union, He is dis- 
missed from his church and accepts appointment 
as chaplain in Union army. Jessie Henderson meets 
him just before his departure, She refuses to have 
anything to do with him. Two years later, in the 
game place, she comes upon him, rough, unkempt 





and with a sprained foot. He has a great sum of 
money, pay of Union soldiers, which he is to 
deliver to their families in that vicinity. The 


guerrillas have heard of it and are looking for 
him, Jessie helps him to Aunt Chloe’s cabin on 
her father’s plantation. A young Confederate officer, 
Capt Anderson, stationed near Fairhaven, became 
an open admirer of Jessie and visited frequently 
st her home, encouraged by her friendliness of 
which she made a pretense, for diplomatic reascws. 
One evening Capt Anderson announces that he was 
informed that a Union chaplain is hiding somewhere 
in the neighborhood and that he carries with him 


a large sum of money, He has sent to Nashville 
for a troop to aid in the search for the chaplain. 
Jessie goes to Aunt Chloe’s cabin to warn Gordon 


that soldiers are posted every night to watch for 

him. G m vetoes several of Jessie's schemes to 

save him, saying that he will not have her run 
avy risks on his account, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

HE very next evening 
Captain Anderson came 
again to the Henderson 
home and even Jessie’s 
cordial greeting failed 
to hanish the gloom 
from his countenance. 

“What is troubling 
you, Captain?” she 

“Have you received bad news 








asked. 
from the front ?’’ 


“Yes. Our troops seem to be meet- 
ing with reverses everywhere. There 
is urgent need for men and money 
all along the line. I have received 
orders to report at Nashville by the 
end of the week, and to bring all the 
troops that can be mustered in this 
vicinity. The order comes at a bad 
time for me. Just when we were get- 
ting hot on the trail of this skulking 
parson who carries the money we so 
much need, we are ordered to leave 
here.” hen 

“And so you will have to give up the 
search?” she asked anxiously. 

“Iam sorry to say that we will. You 
and your father have been so anxious 
to have us succeed, that it grieves me 
to disappoint you in this manner; but 
such are the fortunes of war for a 
poor soldier like me. I trust that you 
will always remember that I tried 
faithfully to serve you, and that my 
lack of success is not due to remiss- 
hess on my part.” 

“I am very sure of that, Captain,” 
replied the girl, secretly wondering 
what he would say and do if he knew 
that the “remissness” had been hers. 
“Then you will make no farther effort 
to find this man?” 

“Yes, we will try once more. We 
have learned that the negroes are 
helping and hiding him, and that he 
is somewhere in their cabins, and not 
With the abolitionists. So tonight we 
‘Propose to search every negro cabin in 
the vicinity, especially the cabins of 
those who took advantage of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and de- 
Serted their masters. These contra- 
bands are utterly unreliable. They 
are giving our troops untold trouble 
everywhere. I am told that your own 
slaves were among the first to leave. 
Is this true?” 

“Yes, it is. They were unduly in- 
fluenced and misled, but it did not 
take them long to discover their error 
and return to us. They are quite 
as devoted to us as ever; so I think 
you do not need to class them among 
your troublesome contrabands or to 
are their cabins.” Jessie’s heart 
— beating furiously. What could she 
° or say to turn away this imminent 
Peril? 

Re That may be all very true, and you 
ay deem thenr extremely loyal to 


a and yet they may be deceiving you 
aman One cannot always trust a 


we face and a friendly tongue.” 
thr te winced under the unintentionai 
- rust, while the Captain went zeal- 
usly on: 

“Since I 
your 


desired to consult you and 
before beginning this 


father 





‘how? 


EVENINGS 


work and since your plantation stands 
on this extreme edge of town, I have 
ordered my men to meet here, and, 
starting with these cabins, to make a 
clean sweep of the negro quarters of 
the place. I trust that you and your 
father will not be offended by my be- 
ginning here, or think that I intend 
to cast any suspicion upon you per- 
sonally. It is only because your dark- 
ies are known to be contrabands, and 
because it is positively necessary that 
we omit no possible place in this final 
search. Here come the men now. Ex- 
cuse me for a moment.” 

He went out upon the gallery to 
meet his troop of soldiers, and Jessie 
fairly flew to the lower story of the 
house. Jim was finishing up his day’s 
work, and to him she went. 

“Guerrillas are here! 
search the cabins right away: 
quickly.” 

She went as swiftly as she had come, 
and when Captain Anderson returned 
to the parlors she was seated where 
he had left her. 

“Will you call your father, that we 
may receive his permission to make 
our search?” he asked. 

“Father has been quite unwell all 
day and retired very early this even- 
ing. I dislike to disturb him; so if 
you will accept my permission, as his 
substitute, I will be very grateful,” said 
Jessie. Of all people, she did not want 
her father to be present in the pro- 
posed search, for she knew that any 
subterfuge of Aunt Chloe’s would at 
once be detected by him. 

“Just as you say,” replied the cap- 
tain. “I only desired the sanction of 
some member of your family. Then 
I must leave you at once, for time 
presses.”’ 

“May I not go with you, and see how 
such things are done? You know 
women are proverbially curious,” said 
Jessie, with a little nervous laugh. She 
felt that she could not sit still while 
Gordon was in so much danger. Per- 
haps if she was present when he was 
caught, she might be able at least to 
save his life. 

“You will honor me by your pres- 
ence,” the captain said in answer to 
her request. So she went with him 
to the gallery, and listened in fear 
and trembling as he gave his orders 
to his men, who then seemed to melt 
away in the darkness. The gallant 
captain then offered his arm to the 
girl, and together they walked in si- 
lence toward the negro quarters. 

Aunt Chloe’s cabin was nearest to 
the house. The door was closed, but 
a bright light shone from the uncur- 
tained windows, and the sound of 
singing accompanied by banjo music 
came from the interior. 

“Your negroes surely are happy, as 
they should be. They evidently do not 
fear invaders of any kind. I hope, for 
your sake, we will find them as loyal 
to you as you think they are,” said the 
captain. 

Two soldiers stepped around the core 
ner of the cabin at that moment. 

“Follow us in,” commanded their 
leader, as, opening the door without 
warning of any kind, he ushered Jes- 
sie into the cabin. 

Half a dozen negroes were sitting 
about, and “George Washington” and 
“Lize Ann” were interrupted in the 
middle of a cakewalk that they were 
executing. 

Aunt Chloe waddled forward in af- 
fected surprise. 

“Now, honey, yo’ done s’prise yo’ ol’ 
mammy, bringin’ sech fine comp’ny 
wif yo’ dis time o’ night. Come to 
heah Jim sing, an’ see Gawge an’ Lize 
Ann do deir cakewalk? Heah, nig- 
gahs, gib me dem cheers.” 

“No,” said Jessie. ‘Captain Ander- 
son and his men are here on busi- 
ness, and I came along to tell you that 
my father will expect you to obey their 
orders. Now Captain, I leave the rest 
to you.” 

“We are here,” said Captain Ander- 
son, “in search of a white man who 
is said to be hiding in some of the 
negro quarters of the town. These 
soldiers will search your cabin. Sit 
down just where you are, until they 
get through.” 

“Laws! Massa Captain,” cried Aunt 
Chloe, lifting up her hands in surprise 
“‘Dere’s nary white person in dis cab- 
in —’ceptin’ yo’selves. Ebery one brack 
as de stove lids. What foh white peo- 
ple want to stay in niggah cabins, any- 
What de niggahs want wif sech 
Jes’ look ’roun 


They will 
Go 


white trash eithah? 

tell yo’ get satisfied.” 
“Miss Jessie, I’se pow’ful glad yo’ 

come. Mebbe yo’ can tell me what te 


a 


AT HOME 


do foh Unc’ Eph. He done fell an’ 
twis’ his foot, lak de keerless niggah 
he am, an’ he kain’t walk a step. Ben 
a-layin’ dere on de bed de whole en- 
durin’ day, an’ mighty nigh gruntin’ 
he’s head off.’ 

Jessie took her cue old 
woman’s words. 

“Why Aunt Chloe! Why didn’t you 
send us word right away?” She 
stepped to the side of the bed as she 
spoke. “Uncle Eph, are you suffering 
much?” 

There was no answer, and no move- 
ment from the figure on the bed, ex- 
cept a slight stirring of the black hand 
that lay outside the quilt. The face 
of the injured man was turned from 
her, and she could only see his gray, 
woély head, and black neck. 

“I guess he done drap 


from the 


asl eep, 


honey,” said Aunt Chloe coming up | 


beside her. “He ben sufferin’ so 
pow’ful bad, I’se glad he kin doze off 
a leetle. Cap’in, won’t yo’ please tell 
dem men ob your’n to step a leetle 
softah, so’s not to ’sturb Unc’ Eph?” 

“What have you done for his foot?” 
asked Jessie. 

“O, I done try hot wattah, an’ col’ 
wattah, an’ hot vinegah an’ salt. I guess 
the vinegah’s what make him easy, 
kase he hain’t groan so much sence I 
done wash it wif that.” 

“It is the best remedy for a strain 
that I know. Bathe his foot again as 
soon as he wakes up,” said Jessie. 
Then she turned to meet the Captain. 

“What! through already? And I 
have been so busy prescribing for 
Uncle Eph, that I failed to watch your 


search. I presume you found noth- 
ing contraband?” she ended inquir- 
ingly. 

“No. Everything appears to be all 


right here, and I trust the same will 


prove true of the other cabins. Is 
your negro much sick?” 
“No. Merely a twisted ankle, so 


Aunt Chloe says. He seems to be rest- 
ing easy now. Let us know if he should 
get worse, Aunt Chloe, and we will see 
what ought to be done for him. Don’t 
fail to try the vinegar and salt as soon 
as he wakes up.” Jessie turned toward 
the door, and the captain followed 
her. 

“Will you go on with us?” 
asked 

“No. I believe not. The negroes 
know npw that your search is sanc- 
tioned by us, and so it is unnecessary 
for me to go any farther. Stop at the 
house as you return, and report your 
success. I am very sure, however, that 
you will find nothing wrong with these 
people. I cannot doubt their loyalty 
to us, no matter how suspicious you 


he 


may be.” 


She turned away toward “the big 
house,” while the soldiers went on to 
search the other cabins. She had to 
smile over Aunt Chloe’s daring 
stratagem, and the captain’s easy de- 
ception. : 

“It would not have been so easy if 
I had not been there,” she told her- 
self truly. “Because I accepted Uncle 
Eph as a well-known person, he did 
also; but father would have pounced 
upon him at once. How perfectly 
those darkies acted their parts, too. 
No one would suspect anything wrong, 
they seemed so unconcerned over the 
search. I wonder where the money 
is hidden. Doubtless it is in Uncle 
Eph’s bed, too,” and she laughed 
softly. 

A little later the captain came to 
report his ill-success, and received her 
commendations with a swelling heart. 

“I will not be able to see you again 
before we leave; so it must be good- 
bye as well as goodnight,” he said 
sadly. He bowed low over the hand 
she extended to him, pressed it to his 
lips, and turning away, followed his 
men down the steep road to the town. 

For the first time in a month Jessie 
drew a breath of relief. The search 
had been made, the soldiers were to 
leave the town on the morrow, and 
Gordon would be safe. 

A bit of sheepskin, the soot from a 
stove-lid, and a woman’s wit’ had 
worked out his salvation, and cost the 
Confederacy a loss of thousands of 
dollars. 


{To be continued.] 
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Teacher, Pa: I think I once saw a 


suggestion that whispering in school 
might be controlled by allowing it at 
certain times, explaining that it is not 
fair (doesn’t that plea usually appeal 
to children?) to disturb the studious 
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KNIFED 
Coffee Knifed An Old Soldier. 
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An old soldier, released from coffee 
at recovered his health and tells 
about it as follows: 


“I stuck to coffee for years although 
it knifed me again and again. 


“About eight years ago, (as a re- 
sult of coffee drinking which congest- 
ed my liver) I was taken with a very 
severe attack of malarial fever. 


“I would apparently recover and 
start about my usual work only to suf- 
fer a relapse. After this had been re- 
peated several times durfng the year 
I was again taken violently ill. 


“The Doctor said he had carefully 
studied my case and it was either ‘quit 
coffee or die,’ advising me to take Pos- 
tum in its place. I had always thought 
coffee one of my dearest friends, and 
especially when sick, and I was very 
much taken back by the Doctor’s de- 
cision for I hadn't suspected the cof- 
fee I drank could possibly cause my 
troubles. 


“I thought it over for a few minutes 
and finally told the Doctor I would 
make the change. Postum was pro- 
cured for me the same day and made 
according to directions; well, I liked it 
@nd stuck to it and since then I have 
been a new man. The change in 
health began in a few days and sur- 
prised me, and now, although I am 
seventy-two years of age, I do lots of 
hard work and for the past month 
have been teaming, driving « sixteen 
miles a day besides loading and un- 
loading the wagon. That’s what Pos- 
tum in the place of coffee has done for 
me. I now like the Postum as well as 
I did coffee. 

“I have known people who did not 
care for Postum at first but after hav- 
ing learned to make it properly ac- 
cording to directions they have come 
to like it as well as coffee. I never 
miss a chance to praise it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look for the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville” in pkgs. 
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BABY COVERED WITH SORES. 


Would Scratch and Tear the Flesh Unless 
Hands Were Tied—‘* Would Have Died 
But for Cuticura.” 


*"“My little son, when about a year 
and a half old, began to have sores 
come out on his face. I had a phy- 
sician treat him, but the sores grew 
worse. Then they began to come on 
his arms, then on other parts of his 
body, and then one came on his chest, 
worse than the others. Then I called 
another physician. Still he grew 
worse. At the end of about a year 
and a half of sufféring he grew so 
bad I had to tie his hands in cloths 
at night to keep him from scratching 
the sores and. tearing the flesh. He 
got to be a mere skeleton, and was 
‘hardly able to walk. My aunt advised 
me to try Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 
I sent to the drug store and got a cake 
of the Soap and a box of the Oint- 
ment, and at the end of about two 
months the sores were all well. He 
has never had any sores of any kind 
since. He is now strong and healthy, 
and I can sincerely say that only for 
your most wonderful remedies my 
precious child would have died from 
those terrible sores. Mrs Egbert Shel- 
don, R. F. D. No 1, Woodville, Conn., 
April 22, 1905.” 











Your Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a few 

more lying on the table, in these days 
when good books are so cheap. We 

we Hy FLED pe ha 

us a pos! ‘or & catalog. 
Lae books, or standard 

works of fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. 






ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Street, New Y 
Marquette Bt wienicageapringbeld, Mase 














ones at other times.—[H., N J. 
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Value of Reading Circles. 


MRS W. A. LOCY.— 





Much pleasure and good is to be 
derived from reading circles among 
friends. The greatest blessing of all 
may come from the family reading 
circle. During the bright summer 
evenings, while one reads, the others 
may be busy with any work they have 
at hand. This conserves the family 
life and interests mother and the boys 
and girls, if father reads. More read- 
ing is done than can possibly be 
accomplished in the most live and 
energetic of clubs. 

One of my neighbors is reading, af- 
ter a 20 years’ interval that old fa- 
vorite, Oliver Twist, by Charles Dick- 
ins. There are many of the old es- 
tablished authors much more worth 
reading than most of the present day 
books. It is, therefore, well to con- 
sider some old well known author, 
rather than to stumble upon some of 
the late books that are unsuited for 
family reading. After the nightly 
reading habit has been formed more 
serious reading may be undertaken, 
such as biography, exploration and the 
like. In this manner the interests of 
the family are unified and promoted, 
which is right, as all best things must 
originate from the family life on 
which, our energetic President would 
have us believe, the foundations of our 
government and the world depends. 

There is a decided advantage in 
forming™a circle for reading or study, 
in that, one does something to pro- 

ote intellectual life whereas, other- 
Wise, one would like to, but has not 
the courage to do so alone. If one be- 
longs to a circle, there is a spur to 
help and do one’s part and time is 
taken to read or think. Two other 
advantages may be mentioned, the in- 
terchange of thought and ideas pro- 
moted by work with others and fin- 
ally sociability and good fellowship. 
How many members is just right? 
Just as many as can be accommodated 
in your parlor, or, better still, around 
your dining table. If you assem bTe 
at the latter place, here is a sugges- 
tion for a name: The Table Rounders 
or The Round Table club or circle. 
The large table furnishes an admirable 
place upon which to rest your books 
and to pass about your pictures and 
illustrations if you have any. 

After the group of friends or neigh- 
bors are gathered together a chair- 
man must be appointed and the sub- 
ject thoroughly discussed, that all may 
be pleased and interested, and the sub- 
ject finally selected, must be one upon 
which books for reference can be se- 
cured éasily. Or, if it is decided to 
read a book, one copy would do and 
while one reads, the others might go 
on with work they have brought. : 

These ideas are merely suggestive, 
as there are as many varieties of club 
or circle as there are groups of 
women. The Chautauqua reading 
circles have been very good guides 
and have furnished books to such cir- 
cles at a reasonable cost. 

“The farmer whose roof leaks gen- 
erally has plenty of leaks elsewhere 
about the premises.” 

“The farmer who lives furthest from 
the cross-roads store is often nearest 
true prosperity.”’ 

“If farmers grew rich 
their wives grow old, they would all 
soon be on easy street.” 

“The book of nature is always wide 
open but our eyes, unfortunately, do 
not always follow suit,’’ 














AS THE SPRAYER PASSES. 


Potato Bug: “It certainly is re- 
markable how these sudden showers 
come up out of a perfectly clear sky, 


and what a peculiar taste the water - 


has.” 


as fast as, 


¢ 7F 


OUT OF DOORS ; 


Two 


Gardens. 


CABOLYN 8, “AlLEY. 


This is the garden of Peter 
Planted and hedged in with care, 
Little green fence posts around it, 
Lettuce and radishes there, 
Marigolds gay for a border, : 
Pansies all yellow and blue, 
Sunflowers to shine in the morning, 
Poppies and four-o-clocks too. 
Watered and weeded now what could 
be sweeter 
From summer to fall than the garden 
of Peter? ’ 


But, plant you a garden, 
And follow the pattern 


Flowers from Spring to Fall. 


To have flowers from spring to fall 
one must put a great deal of work 
into the garden. Be sure that the soil 
is thoroughly worked up until it is 
fine and free from stones and weeds. 
Keep the soil around the plants well 
loosened and have the drainage good. 
Water either in the morning or after 
sunset. If the plants are watered when 
the sun is shining they will be more 
likely to burn. These points were 
brought out by Mrs Georgie Mason of 
Massachusetts at a meeting of the Po- 
mona grange. 

The following are the best early 
bloomers: Crocuses, narcissus, jon- 
quils, tulips, hyacinths, snowdrops and 
violets. Hollyhocks are summer and 
autumn flowering plants. Plant the 
seeds in June in open ground and 
when the plants have five leaves trans- 
plant them 8 feet apart and they will 
bloom the following summer. Early 
sown sweet peas get a chance to send 
their roots down into the cool soil be- 
fore the hot days of summer come, 
The best method of planting is the 
trench system. Dig a trench 8 inches 
deep, put in some dressing and then a 
little soil on top of the dressing. Scat- 
ter the seeds about 1 inch apart in 
this trench and cover with about 1 
inch of soil which should be pressed 
down. As the plants reach up draw 
more soil around them and continue 
doing the same until the trench is full. 
This brings the roots down beneath 
the surface where there will always be 
coolness and moisture, two very im- 
portant items. 

There is no flower more easily raised 
than nasturtiums.: Seeds should be 
sown about the middle of May on thin 
light soil. Do not let seeds form if 
you wish to keep them in bloom until 
frost comas. 

Circumventing Plant Lice—Little 
green plant lice have been a great 
annoyance to me and have flourished 
in spite of smoking that killed the 


plants. Now I drench the leaves thor- 
oughly, and sift over them Persian 


insect powder. A few such treat- 
ments, to kill off the rising genera- 
tions, will rid your plants of them 
entirely.—[Mattie Baker. 





Not long since I met a working man, 
one whose daily labor is of a character 
that fills his clothes with black lead. 
His flannels become fairly black with 
it. Less than a year ago he bought a 
washing machine for his wife. She 
was another doubter, but she isn’t 
now. Those flannels go into the ma- 
chine, a sight to make a washwoman 
groan with thoughts of the rubbing 
that would be required in the old way. 
They come out of the machine as 
clean as the cleanest garment that 
ever left the hands of a laundress. 
Moreover? his wife is no longer a slave 
on wash day. She is emancipated and 
she admits that to the washing ma- 
chine and this only is due this free- 
dom from nerve racking, soul wearing 
labor which bowed her down like a 
veritable ‘“‘old man of the sea.” 





It is a part of my religion to look 
well after the cheerfulness of life, and 
let the dismal shift for themselves.— 
[Louise M. Alcott: 





e 
“Truth may lie at the bottom of a 
well—but then so many Yeople draw 
so little water nowadays.” 
“Men who boast that they under- 
stand women, often pay altogether 
too much for the privilege.” 


This is the garden of Bridy 

Planted quite late in July. 

This is the Tommy Cat basking. 

These are the weeds, rank and high; 

This is the water can empty, 

Lonely and minus a spout; 

These are the foofprints of Bridy. 

Here are her tools thrown about. 

What could be sadder or yet more 
untidy 

From summer to’fall than the garden 
of Bridy? 


dear, wiser and sweeter, 
of neat little Peter. 





A MUCH TRAVELED PIG. 


Little Jack, the clever little Dutch 
Belted pig who appears above, made 
the round of the eastern fair circuit 
last year, having more than 4000 miles 
to his credit when he returned to his 
New Hampshire home. He was a 
great pig and crowds have laughed 
to see him get his supper. When has 
master, who showed cattle as well as 
pigs, would begin to milk, Jack, who 
was allowed to run about, would come 
up and sitting back on his haunches, 
grunt suggestively. A stream of milk 
would be deflected in his direction and 
Jack, with mouth wide open and eyes 
closed tigh, would settle down to thor- 
ough enjoyment. 





Economy—tThere are various ways 
of economizing, but the best kind is 
that which results from doing things 
yourself, thus obtaining a ten dollar 
effect for less than half the money. 
Did you ever try to paper a room 
yourself? It’s easy—when you know 
how. If you have never tried it, or if 
you have tried it and failed, you ought 
to send for the free book of instruc- 
tions the Penn Wall Paper Mills offer 
in their adv which appears in this 
paper. And by-the-way, if you'll be 
sure to mention that you saw their adv 
in this paper, they’ll send you free 
samples of wall paper upon request, 
too. Almost everyone is ready to ac- 
knowledge, that an occasional change 
in the home furnishing is most de- 
lightful and restful to all who are in 
that home. Haven’t you got a room 
or two in your home thatewould be 
vastly improved by a bright new 
paper? Don’t hesitate to send for that 
book of instructions—it’s free for the 
asking, if you mention this paper. 





To Wash an Ice-Wool Shawl—Most 
people think that a crocheted ice-wool 
garment cannot be washed to look fit 
for use, but it can if one follows these 
directions. Make a strong, warm, not 
hot suds with soft water and any 
good white soap, put in the garment 
and let it stand in a warm place and 
soak for half an hour. Then wash it 
by sopping it up and down.and gently 
Squeezing it, but use care not to wring 
or rub it in the least. - When the arti- 
cle looks perfectly clean, squeeze it 
out of the suds and wrinse it in three 
separate waters, each being warm. 
Squeeze out the water and press in.a 
clean towel, then lightly shake. Line 
a clean granite pan with a white 
towel, place the article lightly upon 
it and place in a warm, not hot, oven, 
and shake and turn from time to 
time’until perfectly dry. It will look 
as well as new.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 





To Clean Patent Leather—Clean oft 


all dirt from the leather, then wipe 
with -a btack cloth dipped. in sweet 


milk. Wipe dry with a cloth. A piece 
of black stocking can be used.— 
{i L. M. 
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In Merry June. 


EDWIN L. SABIN. 


SHE: 
I wish that John would have 
care, 

(But just the sameI love him—+; 
For soon the people will susp 
(My king, who will my life protec: 
He mustn’t look at me like tha; 

(1 can’t help giving one wee pxt:)' 
He must be gruff, and hum a4 
(I don’t think anybody saw) 


more 
ret 
re!) 


HE: 
I wish that May was more set 
(But how I love my precious et! 
We planned old married folks > be— 
(To think she now belongs | 
We mustn’t sit ab close as th 
(I want a teeny weeny kiss!) 
She must act bored, and 4g off 
some. : 
(I guess nobody saw me- 


THE WORLD: 
A bride.and groom! 
You’d almost think 
wings, 

To see the way each snuge! ti 
As tho’ the other might tak ght 
No doubt they fancy, bless theip oy) 
That folks around are biind les 
She pats his hand—her nam. May 
And now he kisses her—Hurrah' ’ 


The silly thing 
that 





Valuable Vermin Exterminator, 


SALOME. 

I have found the best method of 
exterminating rats is by the wu of 
carbon bisulphide. The fumes from 
this are heavier than air, ana hus 
its tendency is to settle down insteag 
of rising, as do most gases It is 
cheap, and safe to use when its prop- 
erties are understood. 

Put about a tablespoonful ) the 
mouth of each rat hole in the cella; 
and close up the entrance tightly with 
an old bag; do not go nea place 
for a while, say 12 hours, th a 
lighted lamp. The fumes are sure 
but painless death when thu -on- 
fined. I have found this surer than 
trapping and more humane than pois. 
oning. We are in no danger of los- 


ing the family cat by having } 
cover and eat one of the dea 


as has occurred with us three times 
in succession. Carbon bisulphide is 
also the cheapest and best iy of 
ridding the farm of woodchucks 
Close each hole with a big stone or 
sod. It is the surest and most pop- 


ular method of ridding seed peas and 
beans of weevils. 

It is also valuable for ridding poul- 
try and stock houses from lice, al- 
Ways remembering in using it for this 
purpose to expose it in shallow ves- 
sels located at the topmost parts of 
the room, giving it a chance to settle. 
If exposed on the floor the fumes 
might not reach to the top of the 
room. All animals or poultry should 


be excluded, and lights, also, until 
the house has been thoroughly aired 
The government furnishes a free bul- 


letin telling of the best ways to use 
this agent, which is well worth the 
trouble of asking for. 


= 
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For Obstinate “Coughs—A better 
cough remedy than any you can buy, 
and which as proved efficacious in 4 
very /obstinate cough following the 
grippe, is made in this way: Dissolve 





in alcohol as much pure spruce gum 
as it will cut, and add half as much 
glycerine as alcohol. A few drops of 
this on a cube of sugar will ‘oosen 


the cough as by magic, and the treat- 
ment followed up Several times a day 
will relieve the soreness of the air 
passages, eventually healing them, and 
so curing the -congh.—[Mattie W. 
Baker. 





readers this 


Will some of the 


paper please send instructions for cro 
cheting lady’s tam-o’-shanter ?—[Con- 
stant Reader. 








THE STOUT BOARDER SITS DOWN. 
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Guard Against Disease Carrying Insects. 


ALARIA is transmit- 
ted from one person 
to another by mos- 
quitoes. There is no 
doubt about this. 
Farmers and others 
should accept it and 
guard their health 
accordingly. The his- 
tory of the discovery of the relation- 
ship existing between malaria and the 
mosquito is a fascinating chapter in 





modern science. It reads like the so- 
called fairy tales which some people 

' are inclined to doubt. 

) It is of the utmost importance that 
everyone should be able to recognize 

) and check the propagation of the ma- 
jaria-producing mosquito. There are 
several hundred species known to sci- 
ence, but less than 50 of these have 
peen found in the United States. These 


represent five genera, but only one 
genus, known as Anapheles, has been 
connected with human malaria. 

The deadly Anopheles holds its 

i pody nearly at right angles to any sur- 
face upon which it rests, while the 
Culex keeps its body nearly parallel 
with the surface. These two positions 
are shown in the accompanying out- 
line. The “‘maie mosquito is not dan- 
gerous, but it is the blood-sucking fe- 
male that transmits the disease germs. 


HABITS OF MOSQUITOES. 


Every farmer knows that the eggs 
of mosquitoes are deposited in water. 
The “wriggilers,” as they are often 
called in the country, are frequently 
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. ON THE RIGHT THE MALARIA CARRIER. 

“4 The dangerous Anopheles, or malaria carrying 

of mosquito, is shown on the right, as you look at 

e the drawing, with its body nearly at right angles 

es to the surface on which it is resting. Culex, on 

is the left, is not to be feared; it will be moted that 

yf it holds its body parallel with the surface. 

~ abundant in stagnant pools, ponds or 

me slow-running streams. The most com- 

id mon and dangerous breeding places of 
mosquitoes in the country are the cis- 
tern, rain barrel or tub. Rain water 

4 is frequently seen so literally alive 

- with mosquito wrigglers (larve) that 

4 it has to be strained through a cloth 

" before it can be used. Some people 

ws hoot at the idea that there is danger 

le. from such sources. The late Dr Lug- 

sng gar of Minnesota estimated that there 

- were 17,000 mosquito eggs, larve and 


« pupe in one rain barrel he had under 
til observation. In another he estimated 
od 19,000. 

Mosquitoes pass winter in the 
adult stage, snugly tucking themselves 
away late in the fall in cracks and 
crevices of buildings and other places 
where they can find protection. At 
ter the opening of spring they appear and 
2 seek favorable places in which to de- 
posit their eggs. An uncovered or 
partly open cistern, rain barrel, tub, 
bucket, tin can, old crock, basin, bot- 
tle, in fact, anything that will hold 
water, is sufficient to furnish mosqui- 
toes enough to infect that entire 
neighborhood with malaria. There 
are at least ten or 12 generations of 
mosquitoes in a season. 

Every precaution should be taken 
to prevent their breeding in seeming- 
ly insignificant places. Stagnant 
pools and ponds’ should be thoroughty 
drained. If it is not practicable to 
drain them, the introduction of small 
fish, such as are commonly found in 
every fresh water stream, will lessen 
the larve. The stickleback and gold 
fishes are particularly fond of mos- 
Quito larve. 

A small quantity of kerosene poured 
over the surface of the water will ef- 
fectually destroy them and prevent 
them from breeding in ponds, cisterns, 
cesspools, privies, rain barrels, tubs 
or other places. Care should be taken 
> Properly screen the doors and .win- 
ows of dwelling houses in malarial 
Sections. Persons who are suffering 
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from malaria should not expose them- 
Selves where mosquitoes can bite them 
and thus transmit the disease to 
others. 
THE DANGEROUS HOUSEFLY. 

Screens will prevent the entry of 
house flies, which are also a serious 
menace to health. Flies carry the 
germs of typhoid fever and many 
other diseases. During the late war 
with Spain, the greater proportion of 
our soldiers who became ill in the 
camps from typhoid fever, were in- 
fected by the common house fly car- 
rying the disease germs on their feet 
and tongue to articles of food, which 
were afterward eaten by the soldiers. 

Gangrene has also been known to 
have been carried by flies. As these 
cratures breed largly in horse manure, 
too much care cannot be given to the 
Sanitary conditions about the farm 
during the summer months. Where 
it is possible to do so, manure should 
be taken regularly from the barn 
spread upon the field some distance 
from the house. Farmers and others 
would do well to look into this matter 
carefully for their protection. 





The Right Education. 
BESURGUM. 


A. M. Dimock, I am inclined to 
think you will not be able to “hold 
your own with all in the land” if you 
consider newspapers the acme of edu- 
cational source. Practical common 
sense is of vital importance in all the 
walks of life, yet to it must be added 
the refining influence of love for the 
beautiful, love for God’s handiwork 
and love for things of the past, pres- 
ent and future. 





“Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb.” 


No one should be better educated 
than the farmer, but in something be- 
side “newspaper” lore. Life holds too 
many possibilities. for such a narrow 
restricticn, something beside the mere 
raising of “corn and potatoes,” of stock 
and poultry. It is a sad fact that 
many a farmer sees nothing in the 
rich beauty of a field of waving grain 
except the ‘money it will bring. The 
blossoming orchards' appeal to him 
only in the sense of abundant fruit- 
age. The sunset’s grandeur speaks 
only of fair or foul weather. 

Be practical, alert, abreast of the 
times, but do not be devoid of senti- 
ment of soul, else you might well be 
likened to a songless bird, a tasteless 
fruit or a flower without perfume! 

We should “know what the world 
is doing to-day” and also what it was 
doing a century ago, else our educa- 
tion is incomplete, and in many re- 
spects we are unable to cope success- 
fully with our competitors in life’s 
varied pursuits. We cannot help feel- 
ing a sense of inferiority (unless over- 
stocked with conceit) when convers- 
ing with refined and well educated 
people, if we are wholly unacquainted 
with music and art or the works of 
authors and poets. 

Does a college education make a 
farmer, a farmer’s wife or a farmer’s 
children less practical, less fitted for 
eareful, scientific, thorough farm life? 
If a college education cannot be se- 
cured then obtain all the knowledge 
which circumstances and time will 
permit. As we cultivate our fields to 
the highest state of perfection, in or- 
der to obtain the best results, so let us 
cultivate our minds and souls that we 
may be fitted, not only for the great- 
est usefulness in this life, but for the 
beautiful life in the long bright here- 
after. 

Oo -” 


Marriage is never a failure, but often 
the contracting parties are. 


Progress and Selfishness. 
AUNT MOLLIE. 


I was much interested 
ticle by Alice E. Pinney, “Progress 
Harnessed to Philosophy.” There is 
much truth in the wnderlying princi- 
ple. It sometimes seems as if the 
real progress is considerably less than 
it seems at first thought. As a rule, 
unselfish people are taken advantage 
of; people trespass on their good 
nature. . 

Some people can be unselfish and 
still not spoil those with whom they 
are most closely related. Educated as 
the young people are to-day, they too 
often look down on the plain fathers 
and mothers who have. denied them- 
selves so much for them. I remember 
reading an article which took the 
stand that the farmer whose only liv- 
ing is a farm has no right to saddle 
himself with-a mortgage to get means 
to educate his children, for too often 
they never return such favors. 

I have known parents to give all 
and at last go to their graves with 
hardly means left to bury them de- 
cently. A few years ago a man died 
leaving quite a property; the wife 
said, “The children shall be educated: 
nothing can take that from them.” 
The elder, a graduate of a Massachu- 
setts college, married a minister. My 
own education was of the common 
schools. Conversing on education I 
remarked that it was strange I had 
forgotten certain things I had been 
trying to study with my son. She 
had been out of school but a very few 
years but replied, “So have I; I re- 
member very little of what I learned 
at school.” 

If I had my way, every one should 
have a good, common school educa- 
tion, which can now be secured by 
nearly every child. If ambition leads 
them to work to pay for further edu- 
cation, lend a helping hand and give 
credit for what they are trying to do. 
Such children are usually successful. 


1 - 


in the ar- 


To what extent is the cook, who is 
wife and mother, responsible for the 
health of her family? And since 
bread is the “staff of life,” what Is 
the best and how can we be sure of 
having it? I thought I had settled 
this for myself ard family, but in a 
discussion of the subject I heard a 
very intelligent person say it didn’t 
make any difference what we ate for 
“It is not what goes into the mouth 
that defileth the body, but what comes 
out of it.””. And I have been wonder- 
ing if really all my care and pains to 
provide what I supposed a good “staff 
of life” is of so little importance. 
What think the Tablers?—[R. D., 
Housekeeper. 





Please, C. L. D., don’t “switch” your 


little girl for loitering on the way 
home from school. That won’t make 
her any more eager to get home. She 
is hardly more than a baby, so try 
having some little treat or surprise 
ready if she comes straight home. 
Or, if you punish, do so by keeping 
her from school (that worked with 
my small boy) or depriving her of 
some special dainty or pleasure. She 
will outgrow it, if you are patient and 
loving.—[H., N J. 





I feel honored to ‘be invited to sit 
at the table with so many dis- 
tinguished guests. I can hear them 
coming, coming in the hall, up the 
stairs, happy-and glad to be counted 
in where they may give and listen to 
experience and wise counsel.—[Aunt 
Lizzie, N Y. 





The ax pined for a life of ease, and 
found too late that continuous ease 
means dullness and rust.—[E. W. 
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the cost of one 


We sell you wall-paper at 
wholesale price show 
i}. you how to put iton. You 
save enough money to 
paper three rooms for the 
price you usually pay for 
one. 
Our illustrated book 
explains how easily you 
hang paper your- 


self. 
A ~ variety of beau- 
tiful patterns im the 
newest effects. 
Write today for samples 






















































































, and book showing how 
to paper. 

Penn Wall-Paper Mills, 
Dept. B, Philadelphia. 















HOW TO FILL LAMPS 


WITHOUT DANGER 
Wher you fill a lamp at night with an old-fashioned 
oll can you run a positive danger of explosion or fire, 
no matter how careful you may be. Even when you 
fill them in daylight it’s nasty, dirty work. With 


THE DELPHOS CAN 


you can fill any of] lamp at night without danger. You 
can store your oil «nywhere in dark cellars or Dase- 
ments and fill your lamps without moving the can—in 
the dark, if you wish, without overfillimg or spilling 
adrop. When the lamp is almost full—just 
enough space left to burn properly—the surplus 
oil returns to the can automati y,be matter 
how much you pump. It te the only positively 
safe can made, and the only thoroughly clean 
one. Will save one-fourth of your oj) and pay 
for itself in six months. 
ECONOMICAL— 
CLEAN—SAFE 
Holds five gallons, is made 
of heavy galvanized fron, air 
tight and fitted with @ dust- 
proof cover. Not tO get out 
of order, nothing to break. We 
guarantee the pump for four 
years, and will give you anew 
One if it wears out or breaks. 
If your dealer does not sell 
ft, send us bis name and we 
will tell you where to get one. 


DELPHOS CAN CO. 
Dept.55. OELPHOS, OHIO 


48-page book free, 
PATE NTS. bighest references. 
w. Tf. RALD & CO. t,Z, Washington .D. C. 


A LIBRARY IN | 
EVERY HOME 


——$$____———— 


A working library placed in the home 
tvery intelligent agriculturist. The cost is me 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly liberai— 
Ne cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of thie wonderful chanee, address 
@ postal to Orange Judd Conipany. 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par. 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tised in Farm and Home, then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 


































WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always-begin your letter with the words: “TI saw 
yess aay. LS) pe reliable A. A.” You 
find it w ring you a mpt reply and v 
. a 8 pro ery 
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Our Young Folks. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: As to 
Jimmy’s letter, I think there are two 
sides to the question. Some boys 
have talents for the work in the city, 
and others for the country. What 
could a farmer do without the peo- 
ple in the city? What would he do 
with his produce? Harold J. Evens, 
I think you speke twice. before you 
thought once when you said you 
thought that a boy that could not 
work on the farm could not work 
anywhere. God gives each his work 
and it is his duty to do it honestly. 
There is a great deal of bad every- 
where you go. If you carry your self- 
respect with you and do not put it 
in your gripsack when you are in bad 
company, you can be “somebody” 
anywhere. How could we live with- 
out clerks, doctors, dentists, grocers, 
hardware men and all of the manu- 
facturers? Think of the many dif- 


ferent kinds of factories and the num- 
ber of men and women employed in 
at all of the things 


them. Look 





HELEN AND TOGO WATCH THE FIRST SWIM. 


they make for the farmer. I think 
it would be a shame for a boy to stay 
in the country when his bent lay in 
the city work. It would look funny 
to see a lawyer driving mules for a 
living when he didn’t like that kind 
of work. I live on a farm of 640 
acres, 55 of which are in alfalfa, 10 
plow land and the rest is mostly pas- 
ture. I live only a few miles from 
the mountains and love to go among 
them in the summer when nature is 
at her best. I am 16 years old, have 
been to school only 24 months and 


am in the seventh grade. I have 
studied at home some.—[Benjamin 
L.- Owens, 


From Hang Dog Farm—J am 11 
years old and live on Hang Dog Farm. 
We have 28 cows and 28 little pigs. I 
have arabbit and three pigeons. I had 
three rabbits, but two died. I think 
I had much rather live on a farm 
than in the city.— [Flora F. Wallbeoff. 


I am a little girl twelve years old, 
and live on a farm of 160 acres. We 
have five cows and five horses, and 75 
chickens. I like to gather eggs; the 
most we get is 17 eggs a day. I also 
have a pet horse; his name is Bar- 
ney.—[Mable Rinke. 





.I am 10 years old and can hem- 
stitch, outline, cross stitch and sew on 
the machine. I have a dog and three 
kitties.—| Beatrice Eastman. 


‘ iOS Tere 
I like the farm very much. I am 13 
years old. I live on a farm of 100 
acres. I have a pair of two-year-old 
steers. I can back them with a cart 
anywhere, sitting in the cart. 





I am a girl of 12 and like to work in 
the field in the spring and summer, I 
have a pet hen; when I take her up 
she will sing for me. I like to feed the 
little lambs.—[Carrie Culp, 





I am a farm girl 10 years old and 
live on a farm of 115 acres. I like to 
60 fishing in the summer. We have 
about 60 chickens and three head of 
horses. I like to gather flowers in the 
spring.-—[Lizzie Donnelly. 
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milk 
whites and yolks beaten 


Yorkshire Pudding—To 1 pt 
add 4 eggs, 
separately, 1 
tablespoons 
through 2 of flour. 
very smooth, about 
of cream. Regulate your time when 
you put in your roast so that it will 
be done %’ hour or 40 minutes before 
dishing it up. Take it from the oven 
and set it where it will keep hot. In 
the meantime hav® the pudding pre- 
pared; now into two common biscuit 
tins, pour the pudding, half in each, 
set them in the hot oven and keep 
them there until the dinner is dished 
Take these puddings out at the 


tablespoon salt and 2 
baking powder sifted 
It should be mixed 
the consistency 


up. 
last moment and send to the table 
hot. This is much better than the 


old way of cooking the pudding under 
the meat and is excellent with a roast 
of beef.—[Thomas Lloyd. 





To Fill Jelly Glasses, try this plan: 
When the fruit juice is ready, take 
the kettle to the sink, skim thor- 
oughly and strain into the glasses. 
Let them cool uncovered that the 
steam may not collect in drops of 
water on the top of the jelly. The 
top moisture is what causes jelly to 
mold. When cold, cover with melted 
paraffin and put on the tin covers and 
label.—[Eloise Martin. 


Extract of Beef f Jars—I never throw 
away small jars such as those in which 
comes extract of beef, ete. I clean 
them and put away with my jelly 
tumblers. Then, when I am making 
jelly and have a little over the amount 
to fill the last large tumbler, I put it 


into one of these tiny jars. They 
please the children for the school 
lunch, or if there is an invalid, the 
tiny jar of jelly or jam will tempt an 
appetite that would recoil from a 
large tumbler. For a little child, if 


you can paint, put a spray of forget- 
me-not or other dainty blossoms on 
the little white jar. It will thus please 
the eye as well as the palate, and the 
sick one needs these little surprises, 
as all of us know who have been long 
ill.—[M. M. F. 








Cakes—Try 
veal short cuke for a change. Make 
a biscuit dough, divide it into two 
parts and roll out half an inch thick. 
Spread a little butter on one part, 
place the other half on top and bake 
in a hot oven. Cut cold boiled or 
baked veal into small pieces, add a lit- 
tle water and gravy if you have it, 
and season to taste with salt and pep- 
per. If too thin, it may be thickened 
a little with flour and water. When 
the biscuit is done open it and put the 
veal between the layers and on top. 
The top layer should be turned bot- 
tom side up. This is very good in- 
deed.—[Mrs L. C. S. 


Veal Short making a 





A Dainty Way to Cook Halibut—A 
dainty way to serve halibut, espe- 
cially desirable in the case of in- 
valids, is to cut the fish in pieces 
about 3 inches square and boil 
them 15 or 20 minutes, in which time 
they will have been reduced to shreds. 
Throw off the water,and pour on suf- 
ficient milk to well cover; season 
with pepper and salt, and add butter 
to taste, boiling again for 5 minutes, 
and stirring constantly.—[S. V. Levis. 





Browned Tomatoes—Put a lump of 
butter in a hot spider and add bread 
cut in cubes, and an onion sliced. 
When well browned, pour over it, a 


can of tomatoes and season. The 
more hutter the better—[Kate M. 
Gray. 


Cold Fish Pie—To 1 pt any sort of 
cold fish, cut fine and all bones and 
bits of skin removed, add % cup sweet 
cream and butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. Bake in an open tep crust and 
sprinkle the top with fire crumbs. 
Canned clams or cove oysters make 
fine pies, but two-crusts should be 
used, and the juice should be thick- 
ened with flour before it is turned into 
the crust.—[{Mrs H. L. Miller. 





Jellied Prunes—There is so much 
medicinal] value in prunes that we 
should use them as much as possible, 
especially during winter and spring. 
AS one soon tires of them when cooked 
in but one way, it is well to make 
a change in the way of serving them, 
and I know of no better way to use 
the fruit than this: Soak % box gel- 
atine in % cup cold’ water for % 
hour. Wash 1 lb prunes, then add 3 
cups boiling water and simmer very 
slowly till tender. Remove the pits 
and put the fruit back in the liquid 
in which it was cooked, and if it 
has been much reduced in cooking, 
add hot water to make the original 
quantity. When it boils up again add 
the gelatine, remove at once from the 
fire and stir in the juice of 1 lemon 
and 1 cup sugar. Set the pan in a 
cold place, stirring the contents oc- 
casionally till it begins to thicken, 
then pour into a wet mold. It may 
be put in a fancy mold so that when 
turned out it. can be surrounded with 
whipped cream, or it may be put in 
a border mold so whipped cream can 
be heaped in the center. In either 
case the dish is placed on the table 
before being served. For family use 
We serve it in sherbet cups with a 
spoonful of whipped cream in each.— 
(Bmily H. Elliott. 





Fortune telling is always fortunate 
for the fortune teller. 





New Type Character Proposeq— 
Many and fruitless have been the 
forts to improve the spelling of §, ig- 
lish words. Some of the Proposed 
reforms have had sound reago, 
back of them and one of these is the 
proposition of Robert N. Mason to jp. 
troduce a single character for th. 
letters th which appear often eno 
in the English language to warrs»; 
such a change. Mr Mason's charac. 
ter is 4, a combination of d ang 
He further proposes that this be sup. 
stituted for the word “the.” He has 
figured out that substituting a f,, th 
would save 4% in type setting anq 4; 
if you used it for “the.” The folloy. 
ing quotation from one of Mr Mason 
letters will show how the new charac. 
ter would look in common use: ‘Tie 


ugh 


new letter ‘ch’ to represent ‘th’ and to 
stand single for ‘the’ is used in gis 
article in giving an account of it, [t 
had been noticed for some time that 
‘th’ occurred very frequently on te 
printed page and a closer investiga. 
tion resulted in showing «at it 
amounted to a twenty-fifh part, or 
were Mey a single letter «vould save 


4% in type work—dat on che average 
‘th’ occurred once to every five oy 
eight words.” 





Fortune smiles on some, but you wil! 
observe she scatters her blessings on 
those who snateh them even while the, 
kiss her hands. . 
















Simpson Prints. 


Simpson ~Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Many beautiful, quiet. patterns, 
appropriate for mourning dresses, as 
well as elaborate and attractive de- 
signs for every taste. 
lutely will not fade. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simf$son-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons have made 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 







Color abso- 
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BETTER GicveiEs at LOWER PRICES: 
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nosographic illustrations of all our models, the 
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HAND SAPOLIO DOES, py « 
method of its own, what other soap can not do. 
If you want a velvet sKin, don’t PUT ON prep- 
arations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let 
the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over 


the surface, nor does it go down into the pores 


and dissolve their necessary oils. 


It opens the 


pores, liberates their activities, but works no 
chemical change in those delicate juices th 
go to make up the charm and bloom of a per- 
fect complexion... Test it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 


Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 
































Our Pattern Offer. 


Simplicity is the finest setting for a 
touch of the elaborate, and we see 
this to advantage in the little gown, 
here portrayed. 


No 4000, In funda- 





No 4000—A Pleasing Little Gown. 
Pattern sizes 2 to 8 years. 


mentals it is entirely simple, having 
the blouse tucked in deep pointed 
yoke effect and a straight, gathered 
skirt with a plain waistband joining 
the two. The sleeve has fine tucks 
to suggest a cuff and a small turn 
back cuff of embroidery. A shallow 
shaped yoke affords opportunity for 
adornment, and here it is made of 
embroidered Swiss. The edge is 
daintily finished with narrow valen- 
ciennes. The gown is especially pretty 
made of lawn, mull or Swiss and may 
be worn over a slip of pink or blue, 
and have a sash of the same color. 
The dress is not at all difficult to 
fashion, and requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material in the medium size. 
IMPROVED LINGERIE. 


There are improvements made in 
garments for little folks as well as in 
those for older people. Madam does 
away with various bands and buttons 
at the waist Ine by wearing a che- 
mise, and the little girl has a waist 
and skirt in one. This means time 
and labor saved for her fond mother, 
as the work of dressing Miss Moffet 
is lessened and the labor of making 








No 4737— Undergarments for the 
Small Maid. Pattern sizes 3 to 12 yrs. 


and repairing dresses. The waist with 

skirt attached, as shown. in,Na, 4737, 

may be made as elaborate or simple 
as 


The Home Dressmaker 


as desired. Lawn, nainsook and long 
cloth are suitable materials. Inser- 
tion and lace may adorn the rufile, 
while a pretty joining for waist and 
skirt would be a ribbon-run bead- 
ing, the same being used at neck and 


arm holes. For the medium size the 
pattern demands 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. 


SIMPLE BLOUSE FOR YOUNG GIRL. 

For the young girl who has not 
reached the age of womanhood, the 
question of fashions ts a delicate one. 
Her frocks must not be too youthful 
and yet must avoid a suggestion of 
Mother’s gowns. That they must be 
simple is sure, and yet the deficiencies 
of undeveloped figures should be sup- 
plied. The blouse, No 4014, here por- 
trayed, is of good style and refinement, 
altogether suited to a youthful wear- 
er. Fine tucks are stitched in deep 
pointed yoke effect in front and in 
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No 4014—A Symphony in Tucks. 
Pattern sizes 12 to 16 years. 


two groups which give tapering lines 
to the back. The tucks form and 
adorn the cuffs, which are completed 
with a small turnback cuff of em- 
broidery like the collar. The waist 
is one very simple of construction and 
suitable to any of the soft silks or 
washing fabrics of the season. For 
the medium size, 3 yards of 36-inch 
goods are necessary: 


HOW TO ORDER. . 

In ordering patterns, be sure to 
give the number and size wanted. 
These patterns are sent postpaid for 
10 cents each. Address Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 
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Nothing pleases a woman more than 
the little attentions her husband pays 
her when other women are around. 





” egeinail 
Gossips have no use for people who 


BUSY . FINGERS. 
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WELCOME WORDS TO WOMEN 


From the view point of the average | 


man housework is very easy. The wife 
is right at home. She is her own mis- 
tress. She can sit down and rest any 
time. She can even go to bed for a 
nap if she feels like it. She can order 
her household affairs just to suit her 
own convenience. If she doesn’t feel 
equal to doing work to-day, she can do 
it to-morrow. That's the beautiful 
theory of the average man. 


Just suppose the Egyptian task-mas- 
ters, when they made the required 
daily tale of bricks tax the uttermost 
of human strength, had said to the 
toiling slaves, “Don't hurry, take a 
rest every now and then—only don't 
forget that your tale of bricks must be 
all right at night or else there'll be 
trouble.” 


There’s the fact. There are the 
day's duties to be got through, and the 
women who can rest may not. The 
woman, who, when she married, said, 
“Now, I'll be my own mistress,” finds 
herself a slave to household cares and 
duties. 


And oh! how much that woman 
needs rest sometimes. She brushes 
and scrubs, and rolls pastry, her tem- 
ples throbbing, her back aching, her 
nerves quivering under the stress of 
pain. What she would give if she 
could just creep upstairs and throw 
herself on the bed in a darkened room 
and rest. 

Rest would temporarily relieve the 
strain, doubtless, but it would be the 
same story over again to-morrow. The 
real need of weak, nervous women is 
strength, and that need is fully met 
and satisfied by Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription. It makes weak women 
strong and sick women well. It re- 
moves the causes of women’s weak- 
ness, tranquilizes and invigorates the 
nerves, encourages the appetite and 
induces restful sleep. ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription’ is a positive cure for the most 
complicated and obstinate cases of 
excessive, painful, unnatural suppres- 
sions and irregularities, prolapsus, 
weak back, anteversion, retroversion, 
bearing-down sensations, chronic con- 
gestion, infammation and ulceration, 
pain and tenderness of the ovaries, 
accompanied with “internal heat.” 

“I am pleased to add my testimony 
in behalf of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription,’’ writes Miss Earline Agard, 
Chaplin, Patriotic Daughters of Amer- 
ica, of 418% Michigan avenue, Lan- 
sing, Mich. “I cannot find language to 
express my gratitude and joy over the 
fact that Iam well once more. Wear- 
ing my corsets too tight seemed to 
have brought on an extra, abdominal! 
pressure, weakening the ligaments and 
pushing the internal organs down. 
What to do I knew not, as no medi- 
cines I took seemed to help me. 

“T had heard of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription and determined to try 
it as a last resort. Before the first bot- 
tle was used I began to feel better, but 
could hardly believe that this was per- 
manent, but my improvement went 
steadily on, and within four months I 
was like a@ new woman. Now I have 
no more pains, am well and strong, 
and am extremely grateful to you.” 

There is nothing to conceal about 
the make-up of “FAVORITE PRESCRIP- 
TION.” It is an absolutely pure medi- 
cine—made of native roots—Nature’s 





refuse to furnish material for them. 


own restoratives, compounded after a 








formula concerning which there can 
be no question, by skilled chemists and 
by thoroughly scientific processes. 
Doctor Pierce is perfectly willing to 
let every one know that his “FAVORITE 
PRESCRIPTION” contains Blue Cohosh 
root, Lady’s Slipper root, Unicorn 
root, Black Cohosh root and Golden 
Seal root. Every doctor knows that 
such a prescription is beneficial in the 
diseases of women and when properly 


| compounded is certain to effect a cure 


in nearly all cases when given a fair 
trial. Every bottle of the “Favorire 
PRESCRIPTION” which leaves Dr. Pierce's 
immense laboratories in Buffalo, N. Y., 
has plainly printed upon its wrapper 
ail the ingredients of which it is com- 
posed. Thus Dr. Pierce proves to the 
world his own confidence in the rem- 
edy which for forty years has borne 
his name and which is known al) 
through the United States and Can- 
ada, England, Australia and in parts 
of South America, Africa and 
Asia, as a sovereign cure for those dis- 
eases which, unchecked, make owe wo- 
men old before their time. 

It will be noticed that there is no 
alcohol in the “FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION.” 
Dr. Pierce never believed in using al- 
cohol in the preparation of his fa- 
mous household remedies. For it, he 
substitutes chemically pure glycerine, 
which has wonderful properties for 
extracting the medicinal principles of 
roots and preserving them at their full 
strength, without any deleterious effect 
whatever. 

In favor of Dr. Pierce's 
is the frank, confiding, open, honest 
Statement of their full composition, 
giving every ingredient in plain £ng- 
lish, without fear of successful criti- 
cism and with confidence that the 
good sense of the afflicted will lead 
them to appreciate this honorable 
manner of confiding to them what they 
are taking into their stomachs when 
making use of these medicines. 

Dr. Pierce feels that he ean afford to 
take the afflicted into his full confi- 
dence and lay all the ingredients of 
his medicines freely before them be- 
cause these ingredients are such as 
are endorsed and most strongly praised 
by scores of the most eminent medical 
writers of all the several schools of 
practice as cures for the diseases for 


medicines 


which these medicines are recom- 
mended. 
Your druggist sells the “Favorirs 


PRESCRIPTION” 
alterative, 


and aiso that famous 
blood purifier and stomach 


tonic, the “GOLDEN MEDICAL Discov- 
ERY.”” Write to Dr. Pierce about your 
case. He is an experienced physician 


and will treat your case as confiden- 
tial and without charge for correspond- 


ence. Address him at the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of which he is chief consulting 
physician. It is as easy to be well as 


ill—and much more comfortable. Con- 
stipation is the cause of many forms 
of illness. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 


lets cure constipation. They are tiny, 
sugar-coated granules. One little “Pel- 
let” is a gentle laxative, two a mild 


cathartic. All dealers in medicines 
seli them. 

Send 31 one-cent stamps to cover 
cost of mailing and get a copy of Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser, over 1000 pages. Address Dr. 


R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 





















Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 


. The children’s friend—- e y 
Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 











VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 

By F. M, Hexamer. This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as 
for market. It is a practical and reliable treatise 
on the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, 
selection and preparation of the soil, planting, 
cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, 
marketing, canning and drying, insect enemies, 
fungous diseases and every requirement to successful 
asparagus culture, special emphasis -being given to 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 174 pages, Oloth. 
Price # cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 


tables 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the vari- 
ous types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is given of the requirements, 
condiions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most author- 
itative treatise on this subject ever published. In- 
sects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables 
are given due attention. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 
152 pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field cul- 
ture, Fart I By J, E. Morse, the well-known 
Michigan trucker and originator of the now famous 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark forc- 
ing and field culture. Part Il—Other methods prac- 
ticed by the most experienced market gardenera, 
greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, Illustrated. 
x7 inches, 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Landscape Gardening 

By F. A, Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the commoner prob- 
lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
difficulty of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely’ plain, even to the 
inexperienced reader, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 152 
pages. Cloth. Price 3 cents, 


Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding 
value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
soil; that without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 
3, 4 and sometimes 5 cuttings annually for 5, 10, 
or perhaps 100 years; and that either green or cured 
it is one of the most nutritious forage plants known, 
makes reliable information upon its production and 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given 
in this volume for every part of America, by the 


highest authority. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 160 

pages. Cloth, Price 50 cents, 

Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, 
planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the 
profits that may. be expected, Illustrated, * 5x7 
inches, Flexible cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. It gives accurate directions 
concerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
Shelters. It includes the whole art of making a 
Gelightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort, 
Tilustrated, 5x7 inches. 142 pages. Cloth. Price 
& cents. 


The Potato 


By Samuel Frazier, This book is destined to 
rank as a standard work upon Potato Culture. 
While the practical side has been emphasized, the 
Beientific part has not been neglected, and the in- 
formation given is of value, both to the grower 
and the student. Taken all in all it is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative book on the 
potato ever published in America, Illustrated, 200 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 75 cents, 


The New Onion Culture 


By T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged and 
brought up to date. A new method of growing 
onions of largest size and yield, and on less land 
than can be raised by the old plan, Many farmers, 
gardeners and experiment stations have given it prac- 
tical trials which have proved a success. Illus- 
trated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Catalogue Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages), will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
100 pages, 6x9 inches, 5@ illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and ar and containing De- 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for three cents in stampe— 
which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
flarquette Building, Chicago, Hl. 
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Automatic 


# Same heat all day, or 
knob, raising burner, oil runs back into can, fire’s out. 
hing to clog or close up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat is u 


birt fire out, turn 


irt, soot, orashes. Nol 
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rites: ** Save 
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only $1.25 
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To opera: ww rh uro rae ress into burner—touch @ match, it; peers. erates which sses through 
cA to every large spoonful of oil chamatch it s all. AT ¢ 
all night. For more or less heat, simply turn cna There it remains until 


© $5.50 
er month.?* Objectionable fentn 
ot like those seld in sto 
roasting, baking, ironing, canning fruit, 
picnics, cottages, camping, also for heat- 
ng houses, stores, rooms, ete., with radi- 
atingattachment. No more carrying coal, 
soot and dirt. No hot fiery 
kitehens, Absolutely safe from explosion. 
Not dangerous like gasoline. Simple, dur- 
pate state for ng Saves expense, drud- 
gery an 
All prmardny Prices low—83.00 and up. Se 
only s send your name Led pen Rs 
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* D. E. “The Harrison Oil-Gas Stoves 

SECTIONAL CUT OF GENERATOR are worth more than twice as much as they gent. vi costs me 
a day for fuel.’’ 
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air mixer 
It is self-regulating, no more sttention 


FUEL IS AIR. 
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OU come agai 
ng in this world, No 
nder proper control. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS, 


SMEN — MANAGERS— MEN OR WOME 
8.,9 or traveling, all or part time—showing—tak in oS Bome 2 
eppeias ing o&e agents. RS. HEAD & FRAZER, TEX,, 
Meeices pe oe 00. RUSH. Sell like hot 
ovea our own town.’’ 
HUESTED MICK: artes Bee a oe day . i 
sold 11 stoves,’? This patent new. Nothing like it. 
— enormous. Agents reaping great harvest. Wjo-. 
rated people stop on street, leave their homes, place 
. business, miss trains to watch this generator—exc); 
curiosity—watch it as though @ thing of life. Show 2 
dozen—sell ten, Write to-day for special agents 
new plan, md no money. World unsupplied, 
Get in ee for territory. 


mt to any address. Send no ss 
Write nF! for our 30 day trial Offer foil 
position. Catalogue free, 






As near perfection as anythin, 
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"WORLD MFG.CO. 6128 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0, 
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Sd Logg —_—S wZ ~ 
Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
use as durcble and strong as when first put up. 
Tho Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong enough to keep in the maddest bull and 
fine enough to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 

tains much more material than fences more cheap- 
ly constructed. That’s why it lasts solong. If 
your dealer doesn’t handle it, write for catalogue 
and prices. Address 

GLEN MFG. CO., 108 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hart- 
man Flexible Wire Mats and Glen Steel Mat. 























FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and Climate in Virginia, North ‘and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and and Fi lorida and along tis 


ATLANTIC: COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 





$16.00 AN ACRE 


Canada 


{fs the amount many 
farmers will - realize 
from their wheat crop 
this year. 


25 Bushels to the Aere 


will be the 


Average Yield of Wheat 


The land thet this was grown o 
many of the iarenane absolute; 
taf while those who wish toad 

acres the Government grants, can 
buy land adjoining at from 86 to $10 
on acre. 

Climate splendid, schools and 
churches convenient, railways 
close at hand, taxes low. 

Send for Ptall ge ‘20th Century Oan- 
ada” and ful particulars Tee 
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“What Shall I Say?” 


Is aquestion that sometimes prevents one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s mind is not 
quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and particulars, just start your letter 
by porns “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
T RELIABLE A. Hine » = then 
the rest | almost write itself. 

















Fairbanks-Morse 
Domestic Water Supply 


Provides all the conveniences of ae water 
works at moderate cos: 
Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines rm all purposes 
from 2 h. p. up. 
Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. 
Monroe St. Chicago, Til, 


Please send me Tliustrated Catalogue No. W 597 
Gasoline Engines. 


I may want. 





Street No. 

















HEEBNER’S "2evuPtrced HORSE POWER 


and  Littio Giant Thresher and Cleaner 
the handiest and most —S 











UNION 
PACIFIC 









Talk to the people. 


via te a save both time and money. 





Not the cheapest in price per acre, though 


that’s low. 


But so rich that it raises the best and largest 


crops per acre—and almost any kind of crop. 


Read Uncle Sam’s agricultural report on the 


endless fertility of 


San Joaquin Valley 
California 


Crops and price considered, it’s the cheapest 


land in the world. 


Go yourself,—see the land,—what it raises. 
See their prosperity. 
You can see more in less time via the 


Union Pacific ana Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. PA. 
OMAHA, NEB. 












